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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING— 
via The High Seas Road 


Can we assist you to take The High Seas Road to South Africa this 
Winter on that sunshine adventure you have promised yourself ? 

When the formalities of booking and departure have been completed 
for you by our Travel Organization, and you finally gaze over the ship’s rail 
as she heads for the open sea—then comes the true joy of your decision. 


Ocean air, freedom and fresh contacts work wonders. lormer doubts 
about getting away, costs, other people, strange lands, fear of unforeseen 
happenings—all those limitations of environment vanish in the wake of the 
ship. It is astonishing, too, how home and business affairs manage them- 


selves and even thrive in one’s’ absence. 


“South Africa Calling” is a descriptive brochure that will interest you. 


Sent gratis on request to: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, South 


Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
Where £1 Sterling equals 20/- 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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iS Please send a Gift this Christmastide 5 


-and Help The 


466 Beds 
6,014 
In-Patients 


HOLLOWAY 


Gilbert G. Panter, Seoretary. 


ALWAYS READY TO GIVE HELP AND TO RECEIVE HELP! 5 


338,102 
Out-Patient 
Attendances 


LONDON.N.7, 














BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN | 


_ IN DISTRESS are helped by our 


Fund (founded 1827), of which | 


| HLR.H. THE DUKE OF KENT is 


| Presideni. 


DESTITUTE SAILORS’ FUND, 


The Sailors’ Home, Dock Street, | 


London Docks, London, E. 1. 


At our Lord Charles | 
Beresford’s Seamen’s Rest such | 
men are fed, clothed and assisted | 
in obtaining employment in their | 

| calling. Will you send a contribu- | 
tion? The need is very great. | 

|. Subscriptions and donations may | 
| be addressed to the Chairman, | 
| Admiral H, L. P. Heard, C.B., | 
D.S.0., or to the Hon. Treasurer, | 
J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., D.L., J.P., | 


| 








“POST EARLY FOR 
CHRISTMAS ” 


and send your kindly gift to our work. 
We hope to provide, as in former 
years, 3,500 CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 
for the very poor; “ TREATS” for 
1,000 children attending our Sunday 
Schools, Children’s Services, Brigades, 
etc.; RELIEF for innocent but suffer- 
ing WIVES and CHILDREN of 
PRISONERS. Will you respond, 
please? Address: Secretary, 
ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 
and WHEATLEY’S HOMES, 
15 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
Clothing and boots for children, 
women and men greatly needed. 




















**God Bless us every 
one!” said Tiny Tim.” 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 





Please be Santa Claus 





to a destitute little one 
this Christmas. 








There are 8,500 
children in the 
Barnardo Family. 


10/- 


will feed one child 
for a fortnight at 
the Christmas Season. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 

Homes Food Fund" and crossed, addressed 

Dr. Barnardo's Hlomes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. |. 

, ‘ | 
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Children with 
hip disease 


-a painful, lingsring malady—have been 

teated for 67 years by this Hospital, established 
in Queen Sauare, Bloomsbury, in 1867, and 

pe in 1920 to Swanley, Kent, where 


a new Nurses’ Home 


is being erected with suitable accommodation 
for forty nurses. A balance of £8,000 from 
yountary sources is still needed for this 
purpose. Will you, as a 


tribute of thankfulness 


to the self-sacrificing women of the nursing 
profession, send a generous contribution to meet 
his special need? 













Stantey Situ, Secretary, 


Address : 


Alexandra Hospital 
for Children with 


Hip Disease. 






London Office: 





107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 














“Will Santa , 
Claus come?’ 


Thousands of poor or crip- 
pled children are thinking 
Santa Claus. Ill- 
, ill-nourished, badly-clothed, 





their 
lives bare from one year to another, they 
still cling to the hope that he will remem- 


ber them. Will you be their Santa Claus? 
Will you send a game, a toy, warm cloth- 
ing, nourishing food, money—anything, 
however little, just to show that somebody 
cares for them? 


The 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


& R.S.U. (1844) 
185 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS, 12 HOMES 


CARRIE ON BY 5,800 VOLUNTARY 
HELPERS. 
Treasurer: 
Sir CHARLES 
SANDERS, K.B.E. 


Patrons: 
Their Majesties 
THE KING & QUEEN. 





GIFTS OF MONEY AND OF GOODS GRATE. 

FULLY ACKNOWYXEDGED BY THE GENERAL 

SECRETARY, 

Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, sie Na Ps anes 
32 John Street, LOND 


LEGACIES INV ane 





OUR DUMB 
FRIENDS’ LEAGUE. 


The Society which does PRAC- 
TICAL WORK for ANIMALS. 


NUMBERS OF OLD AND WORN-OUT 
HORSES ARE PURCHASED by the 
League. 

THE LEAGUE HELPS THE WORK 
FOR ANIMALS by giving grants to 
struggling Societies in foreign countries. 


THE LEAGUE MAINTAINS: 

AN ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL for free treat- 
ment of animals of the poor. 

MOTOR HORSE AMBULANCES on the 
most up-to-date lines for street accidents 
and sick horses. 

COLLECTING VANS for stray and un- 
wanted dogs and cats. 

HOME FOR STRAY DOGS in Willesden. 

ELEVEN ANIMALS’ SHELTERS for the 
Painless destruction of unwanted and 
diseased animals. 

TRACE HORSES on steep inclines. 

OATMEAL AND WATER drinks during 
the hot weather. 


A CHILDREN’S BRANCH to educate 


the young in kindness to animals. 


Secretary: ARTHUR GOODIFF, 
72 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


























Crippled 


and 


Fatherless 
270 






200 





at Clacton-on-Sea. 


ALFRED G. GROOM, 


& Flower Girls’ 


| “THE CRIPPLEAGE” 
37. SEKFORDE 
LONDON, 





the need 


Crippled girls are being industrially trained 
to become independent wage-earners in spite 
of the handicap of their great affliction. 


Fatherless and other needy girls are being 
maintained and educated in our Orphanage 


PLEASE RESPOND TO THEIR 
URGENT NEED BY SENDING A 
GENEROUS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


EDWARD COOKE, Superintendent. 


J ohn Groom’s Crippleage 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 


STREET, CLERKENWELL, 
EX. 1. 


A 
Girls 


Girls 
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1920.) 


(Dept. M), 
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“What's this you’ve brought the 
patient—Brand’s Essence? . . . Oh yes, 
, by all means . . . a splendid stimulant 


in cases of weakness” 





When you want to give 
something that will be 
both relished by the 


patient and approved by [ ns ickness g ive 


BRAND’S 


BEEF OR CHICKEN 


ESSENCE 


Brand’s revives 
strength 


the doctor ... something 
to kindle new strength, 
and to prompt the return 
of that interest so neces- 
sary for recovery... __ 


you will think first of 


Brand’s Essence. . 
From chemists everywhere 











Come for the perfect 
cruise on the World's 
finest cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STA JAN 


to JAVA, MALAYA, 


Etc. 


@ 75 days of delightful cruising with the most romantic 
itinerary ever planned. 


FROM 145 GNS. INCLUSIVE 


* BLUE STAR LINE x 


Passenger Office : 3, Lower Regent Street, London. S.W.1. 

Head Office: 40, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3; Liverpool, 

Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris, and 
all Principal Agents. 


FH 








1,400 homes to be visited 


before Christmas Day by our workers—homes where 
life is hard because of poverty. At each, a parcel of 
groceries, etc., will be given and a word of kindly cheer. 


16,500 “Treats” 
for slum children 


will be provided — 
funds permitting. 
Each “Treat” in- 
cludes a long enter- 
tainment, a toy, and a 
big bag of “ goodies.” 





5 pays for one 


parcel. 
ONE OF THEM. 2 Pr 


May we acknowledge YOUR kindly gift ? 


Contributions should be addressed to The 
Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


The | 
ast énd 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





for one 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 








A pagan 
civilisation | 
could easily result in any country where | 
spiritual life is not maintained. That! 


danger exists in Canada. In_ the) 
southern prairies drought for the sixth | 
year destroyed all promise of crops. | 


Canada has been too hardly hit to) 
support, adequately, the work of the| 
Church and sorely needs the help of | 
us, with our far greater privileges, in| 


the Homeland. 


Come to the aid of the highest welfare 
of our own people overseas by sending | 
your gift to the Secretary, i 


COLO! 
NTINENTAL) 


CHURCH SOCIETY 








9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T would be an excess of optimism to regard the dispute 
between Jugoslavia and Hungary as already in the way 
of settlement. Far too much was involved for the possi- 
bility of a final decision during a single session of the 
League Council to be contemplated by anyone except the 
Jugoslav delegate, who at first hoped for a ruling in his 
country’s favour there and then. But Jugoslavia has at 
least obtained partial satisfaction in that terrorism gener- 
ally is emphatically condemned in the Council’s resolution, 
and that the possible culpability of Hungarian officia's 
in regard to the Marseilles murderers is definitely men- 
tioned. Hungary, on the other hand, has not been called 
on to submit to an international enquiry, but has accepted 
the proposal that she shall carry out a searching enquiry 
ofherown. Ifthe chief credit for lowering the sometimes 
feverish temperature of the discussions, and insisting on 
the exclusion of the whole revision question, which would 
have divided the Council hopelessly, belongs to Mr. Eden, 
he was effectively supported by M. Laval and Baron 
Aloisi, whose steady rapprochement is of good omen for the 
coming Franco-Italian conversations. To Mr. Eden 
himself falls the important duty of presiding over the 
committee which is to prepare the draft of an international 
convention for the repression of terrorism. 
* * * * 


Great Britain’s Lead 

The general outcome of the Council meeting is a marked 
accession of prestige to the League, and a universal display 
of satisfaction that Great Britain is taking a new place at 
Geneva. The presence of British troops in the Saar, with 
a British officer as commander-in-chief of the whole com- 
posite force of British, Italians, Dutch and Swedes, is a 
Visible demonstration of the decision of the Nationa 
Government in this country to commit itself within 
clearly defined limits to the principle of collective action 
through the League. The reception that decision has 





met with argues general endorsement of the claim that 
nothing would make more effectively for pacification in 
Europe than the knowledge that this country would be 
found ranged in case of need against any wanton disturber 
of the peace. Our active co-operation has, so far as can 
be seen, ensured the maintenance of peace and order in the 
Saar, and the opportunity of rendering that service has 
been welcomed with surprisingly universal warmth in 
this country. It is beginning to be realized that the best 
way to keep out of war is to prevent war from breaking 
out, and that nothing is so likely to effect that as the cer- 
tainty that the war-making State will find the world 
against it. That certainty is not established yet, but 
there is movement in the right direction. 
* * * * 


A Decisive India Vote 

The vote on the Indian Reform resolution in the 
House of Commons—410 to 127—must be considered 
entirely satisfactory when it is remembered that the 
minority, consisting mainly of Mr. Churchill and _ his 
friends, who think the proposals go much too far, was 
swollen by the addition of 49 Labour Members who 
think they do not go far enough. The real opponents of 
the Select Committee’s report are the Right-wing Conser- 
vatives, and the division shows their strength to be some- 
thing under 80 in a House of 615 members. Measured 
in weight of argument the disparity between the two 
sides is at least as great, for the speeches of Ministers 
like Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir John Simon and Mr. Baldwin 
were unanswerable. The debate in the House of Lords 
opened as that in the other Chamber was ending, but 
there too the opposition, represented by Lord Salisbury, 
cut a poor figure against the advocacy of the reform 
proposals by Lord Halifax, Lord Lothian and Lord 
Hardinge. The Government has quite rightly decided 
to keep the Reform Bill on the floor of the House, and 


| 
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with confidence in general support of the measure so 
complete, Ministers can well afford to consider reasonable 
amendments on points of detail. 
* * * * 
Monopoly in the North Atlantic 
The replies of Ministers in regard to the Government’s 
ban on the Atlantic developments proposed by the Red 
Star Line have been meagre and disturbing. The 
promoters of the scheme were convinced, as Major 
Bustard has pointed out, that there is room, and indeed 
great need, for a service of vessels of moderate size, 
equipped for moderate comfort and not excessive luxury, 
capable of carrying passengers across the Atlantic at a 
quarter, or less, of the price charged to first-class 
passengers on the monster liners. They had planned to 
operate an economical North Atlantic service with a view 
to tapping entirely new sources of traffic and facilitating 
that travel which is so desirable between Europe and 
North America. This enterprise, demanding no State 
subsidy, is now to be suppressed, it appears, because the 
Government has committed itself to a policy which it 
calls “rationalization,” but which will certainly not 
deserve that title if it stops economic enterprise. This 
matter must be fully discussed in Parliament. 
* * * * 
The New Relief Scales 
The regulations which have been prepared by the 
Unemployment Assistance Board for the guidance of 
local offices lay down uniform principles which are to 
govern the administration of relief; but though the 
principles are uniform, they allow for elasticity in appli- 
eation. The means test, of course, remains—and with 
it assessment of means according to the total resources 
of the household; but the sense of grievance against 
this method of assessment will be diminished by the 
more generous terms offered to carners in a household, 
The allowances for children, which were justly criticized 
in Parliament and outside, are to be increased on a 
sliding scale. A provisional assessment for a householder 
and his wife will be 24s., and for an only child not less 
than 4s.; and it will assume a rent of 7s. 6d. a week. 
But the allowance for a child over 11 will be more, 
and the total may be increased or diminished if the rent 
is considerably more than, or less than, the basic figure. 
This provisional assessment will then be modified accord- 
ing to means, certain incomings being ignored altogether, 
or taken into account in accordance with principles 
undoubtedly more generous than those which have often 
been applied by Public Assistance Committees, 
* * * * 
Progress in China 
The absence of news of any importance from China 
in the past few weeks has been on the whole a good 
sign, for the quiet progress of consolidation rarely 
attracts attention. And consolidation is definitely going 
forward, particularly in the matter of the elimination 
of the Communist forces in Kiangsi and Fukien. What 
is more significant, the success achieved there by the 
Nanking armies was due in part to the co-operation 
of Canton, whose virtually autonomous government 
seems now disposed to modify its tradition of  half- 
hostile detachment from the National Government. 
That is not the end of the Communist menace, for 
marauding bands, nominally Communist but at least 
as much bandit, exist in other provinces of China, where 
operations against them are in progress. The central 
executive committee of the Kuomintang, which is 
today as much the sole party in China as the Fascists 
are in Italy is now in session, and it is of some importance 
that a few Cantonese are present. Unification is making 
s!ow, but visible, progress, 


oo 


The State and the Arms Industry 

While nothing further has been heard of the promised 
enquiry in this country into certain aspects of the many. 
facture of arms, President Roosevelt in the United States 
is clearly contemplating legislation of far-reaching 
importance on the subject, involving, according to 
some reports, the complete nationalization of the industry, 
That may be the ultimate result, but the immediate ains 
of the committee the President is appointing to prepare 
legislation are efficient industrial mobilization and the 
elimination of what are called war-profits—which seems 
to suggest a distinction—not necessarily irrational— 
between profits made during war and profits made out 
of preparations for war. On another page of this. issue 
M. Pierre Cot enumerates the considerations which led 
him, as Minister in charge of a fighting department, to 
conclude that in France at any rate the nationalization 
of the armaments industry would be advantageous from 
the military and financial as well as the moral point.of 
view. There is clearly ample material for the new 
committee in this country to study under that. head, 
But the appointment of a body with limited powers, 
whose report is likely to be of the nature of whitewash, 
is still to be feared. The American Senate’s committee 
had considerable funds allotted to it and was able to 
employ a corps of investigators, empowered to call for 
private documents, for months in advance. Nothing less 
than a Royal Commission would enjoy anything like that 
competence here. 





* * * * 


The Economics of Speed 

Last week attention was drawn to the high speed 
record achieved by the L.N.E.R. in a run between London 
and Leeds. Now Sir Josiah Stamp informs us that a 
year ago the engine Comet on the L.M.S., with a load of 
273 tons behind it, travelled 273 miles at an average 
speed of 79 miles an hour. Mere record-breaking is not 
an important object on the great railways. What really 
matters, with train services as with steamer or air 
services, is not the attainment of terrific speeds in 
exceptional circumstances, but the standardization of 
high speeds at which trains can be economically run and 
without dislocation of the general service. Sir Josiah 
Stamp stated that in the case of some of the aircraft 
operated by Railway Air Services an increase of 20 per 
cent. of speed would add more than 40 per cent. in 
operating costs. It is the same with trains. A few extra 
miles an hour could easily be added to the speed here 
and there. But surely it is better to aim, as the L.MS. 
does, at a higher all-round average. Thirty trains a 
day on the L.M.S. averaging 58 miles an hour is not bad. 


* * a * 


Flogging in Prisons 

Though the Home Secretary has refused the request 
of Mr. Bernays for an enquiry into the use of the cat in 
prisons, the facts regarding the two Princetown convicts 
on whom sentence of that form of punishment was 
recently passed make it difficult for the Government 
to leave the matter where it is. One of the two men 
committed suicide, avowedly out of fear of the impending 
flogging, and the other has now apparently tried to do 
the same. At any rate Sir John Gilmour gave the 
unexpected information regarding him that he “ had 
swallowed certain things deliberately and was now 
under observation.” There is no sympathy to be 
spared for men who take advantage of their escape 
from prison to knock the driver of a motor-van uncon- 
scious with an iron bar, but in view of the strong opinicns 
held by many prison medical officers against flogging 
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yith the cat, and the startling effect a sentence of 
fogging had had in these particular cases, it will not do 
for the Government to dismiss the question as of no 
importance. It should be raised again in the House of 
(ommons on the Home Office vote. 

* * * * 


The Osteopaths Bill 

The House of Lords, having given a second reading 
to Viscount Elibank’s Osteopaths Bill, took the sensible 
course’ of insisting on referring the measure to a Select 
(ommittee with power to call witnesses. There are 
gme defects in this Bill. It perhaps confers excessive 
powers On osteopaths. But it offers no less than justice 
to practising osteopaths and protection to the public 
against quacks by providing for the registration of 
qualified: persons. It is not suggested that by recognizing 
and registering osteopaths they should be given a status 
comparable with that of doctors. . An osteopath who 
jsnot a qualified doctor is no more likely to be mistaken 
for such than a dentist and an osteopaths’ register need 
never be confused with the Medical Register. The medical 
profession ought to be in a position to make the fullest 
we of the services of manipulative experts in cases where 
they may be deemed appropriate. 

* * * + 


The Nation’s Physique 

Sir George Newman is showing admirable pertinacity 
in insisting on every appropriate occasion on the necessity 
for adopting a comprehensive and _ wisely-conceived 
scheme of physical training for the nation. Countries 
like Germany and Italy achieve that in association with 
many concomitants whose appearance we have no desire 
to see here. But that is no reason why we should drift 
complacently on in the knowledge that our physical 
standards are low and with no resolute effort to raise them. 
Sir George spoke on Saturday at a display given by Girls’ 
Clubs at the Albert Hall, and dwelt particularly on the 
defects in the physique of the women of the nation. In 
the case of girls even more than of men unwise training 
may do positive and serious harm. But there is no reason 
at all why it should be unwise. There is abundant know- 
ledge and skill available for the framing of wise systems. 
What is needed is some effective stimulus, such as perhaps 
the Prince of Wales could give, to a voluntary physical 
training movement that would result in a reasonable 
degree of physical fitness being regarded as a point of 
personal honour. 

* * * * 


The Highways of Greater London 

The Minister of Transport is to be congratulated on 
taking a first practical step towards solving the immense 
problem of the transport-planning of Greater London. 
He has shown his appreciation of the real nature of the 
problem by appointing Sir Edwin Lutyens to act as 
consultant to Mr. Bressey, whose task it is to prepare a 
comprehensive survey of the highway developments 
required during the next twenty or thirty years. For 
whilst Mr. Bressey is an expert on transport, Sir Edwin 
is an expert on town-planning, and it is of the essence of 
the problem of the traffic of this great area that town- 
planning and communications should be studied together 
as twin parts of a single question. The local authorities, 
as Mr. Herbert Morrison has not been slow to point out, 
have their own responsibilities and in some cases their own 
plans. They should co-operate, not oppose. The 
report, when it is completed, should be regarded as the 
basis of action which the Ministry of Health (and the local 
authorities) will take in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Transport. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It is a pity 
that Sir Samuel Hoare, who opened the India debate on 
Monday, has not a greater sense of the dramatic. His 
speech was well reasoned and unprovocative, but it was 
delivered in the tone of a Minister in charge of a new 
Drainage Bill. It was difficult to realize that he was. 
inviting the House to embark upon a splendid imperial 
adventure. This unemotional style has its advantages, 
but it does not promote enthusiasm. There was a marked 
lassitude in his audience throughout his speech and 
when he sat down the cheering was only perfunctory. 
Mr. Churchill, who paid the House the compliment, 
rare for him, of sitting through a debate, was clearly 
delighted with the way it was shaping. Certainly his 
group put up a good show. They were there in force, 
cheering each other on, interrupting their opponents’ 
speeches, angrily resenting any interruption of their 
own and generally behaving in the traditional manner 
of a keen and well-drilled opposition. 


* a * * 


It is in my view a mistake to assume, as some com- 
mentators have done, that, with the crushing defeat of 
the Diehards at the Queen’s Hall, so far as the battle 
on the Government of India Bill is concerned, “ it is 
all over but the shouting.” Mr. Churchill has a grand 
chance by the energy of his attack and his superb gifts 
of oratory of making an impression on the huge Govern- 
ment majority. The Bill will, of course, go through 
but-it will not be without a “ long and bitter struggle.” 
The Government have done wisely in enlisting the 
services of Mr. Ormsby-Gore for special duty in the 
fight. He has just that resource and resilience in debate 
which are vital to successful resistance to Mr. Churchill 
and which Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler have not 
yet shown signs of possessing. 


* * * * 


The speech of the First Commissioner of Works on Tues- 
day was admirable, particularly his ragging of the Whigs, 
who form such a substantial proportion of the dis- 
sentients. The fact that an educated India demanded 
Home Rule today was due to “the principles taught 
through the medium of Whig books, under the domination 
of the Whig doctrinaire Lord Macaulay.” But the best 
debating speech has been that of Lord Eustace Percy. 
Without a note in his hand he took point after point in 
Sir Henry Page-Croft’s speech and in half an hour 
one of the best speeches made by the Opposit’on had 
been completely punctured. 


* * * * 


The powerful supporters in the Press of isolation in 
Foreign Policy must have had a cruel disappointment 
at the reception of Sir John Simon’s finely-phrased 
statement that British troops would co-operate in the 
preservation of order during the Saar plebiscite. There 
was not merely no hostile question, there was not a 
murmur of dissent from the packed Conservative Benches. 
I understand that Sir John Simon was himself opposed 
to the dispatch of troops on the ground of the hostility 
it was certain to provoke in a section of the Government 
supporters, but that he was overborne by a section of 
the Cabinet led by Mr. Walter Elliot. The welcome 
that it received should help Sir John to estimate the 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook influence at its true 
worth and make him less timid in the future about inter- 
national action. ‘That is the hope felt at any rate not 
merely by the Liberal and Labour opposition but by 
the great mass of Government adherents, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AT GENEVA 


TEN-DAYS’ sitting of the League of Nations 

Council has changed the atmosphere of Europe. 
That is a large claim, but the facts justify it. The 
Council was summoned to consider one question, the 
Saar. It in fact considered two, the Saar and the 
Hungaro-Jugoslav dispute. They were the two most 
serious problems in Europe. So far as there was danger 
of war anywhere, it was in the West, where a sudden 
disturbance in the Saar territory just before the plebiscite 
might have led to the inevitably provocative, and there- 
fore highly perilous, introduction of French troops ; and 
in the South-East, where the feeling aroused over the 
alleged complicity of Hungarian officials in the murder 
of the Jugoslav king, with France and the Little Entente 
championing one disputant and Italy the other, was 
such that the closing of frontiers, involving a close 
economic boycott of Hungary, was being seriously 
talked of as a measure suitable for immediate applica- 
tion. How Italy, and still more Germany, would have 
reacted to that is happily no longer a matter for even 
academic speculation. The contingency is excluded. 
A resolution accepted by both parties has been unani- 
mously adopted by the League Council, and while the 
questions in dispute have not been finally disposed of— 
they need above all things patient and detailed considera- 
tion—the sting has been taken out of them, a sound 
mechanism of discussion has been devised and, pro- 
ceeding prudently from the particular to the general, 
the Council is to frame an international convention 
designed to curb the activities of political terrorists 
everywhere. 

The result is that the Saar danger and the Hungaro- 
Jugoslav danger have ceased to alarm. The factors 
that contributed to that result are numerous, and all 
deserve study. But one was quite certainly pre-eminent 
in its effects—the part played in each case by this 
country. That is no prejudiced claim; it is a plain 
statement of acknowledged fact. And to those who 
have deplored on different occasions in the past the 
failure of British representatives at Geneva to show 
themselves clear in speech and firm in action, the events 
of the past ten days are doubly encouraging. For the 
essential fact about the two settlements is that they 
have been achieved through the united resolve of the 
principal League States, Great Britain foremost among 
them, to work the League machinery precisely as it was 
always meant to be worked. The Saar question, for- 
tunately, came first, and the demonstration then given 
that Great Britain was ready to play her full part, not 
in words but in deeds, in the discharge of a responsibility 
falling on League members as a whole, equipped the 
British delegate, Mr. Eden, as nothing else could with 
the authority that enabled him to intervene with decisive 
effect at the critical point in the Hungaro-Jugoslav 
discussions. On that point—if evidence were needed— 
the testimony of two of the ablest British correspondents 
at Geneva, those of The Times and the Daily Telegraph, is 
conclusive. Both express in different language the 
conviction which the latter embodies in the declaration 
that “‘ knowledge that Britain is prepared to shoulder 
her responsibilities in Europe, and is determined to 
make the League of Nations a practical force for the 
preservation of peace, has in five days effected a remark- 
able change in European psychology.” 


There is implicit in that statement the assumption 
that Great Britain’s attitude is something new. And so, 


in large measure, it is, There was a note in the 


speech Mr. Eden was able to make about the Saar that 
was conspicuously lacking in the contributions of various 
British representatives in the course of the Disarmament 
and Manchurian discussions. That was not primarily 
a question of Mr. Eden’s personality—though the Lord 
Privy Seal has added immensely in the past week to his 
already high reputation for ability and discretion. The 
decision to send troops to the Saar was taken by the 
Cabinet before he went to Geneva at all, and Ministers 
as a whole are entitled to full credit for the adoption of 
a policy which has already justified itself abundantly, 
But the action of no single State in such a matter js 
decisive. France, by her immediate willingness to 
stand aside from the Saar policing operation altogether, 
and Italy, by her readiness to contribute troops with 
Great Britain, made the success of the British initiative 
certain. Italy, moreover, notorious though her sym. 
pathies with Hungary are, was firm in her refusal to 
countenance any intransigent attitude on the part of 
the Buda-Pest Government. And Germany, who, if she 
had chosen, could have added materially to the embarrass. 
ments of a League from which she has absented herself, 
in fact accepted the British proposals regarding the 
Saar immediately and without resérve. The result of 
the general accord was that in a case where collective 
action was needed it was quickly decided to take it in 
what there is every reason to believe will be an effective 
form, and in a case where collective pressure on two 
disputants was called for it was exerted in favour of an 
interim agreement which both could accept without 
detriment to national honour. 

























The lessons to be derived from the discussions must 
not be lost. Though in the end the right thing was 
done in the right way, there was never, in the case of 
the Hungarian dispute, a smooth road to the desired 
goal. The open partisanship shown in advance by 
France and Italy was disturbing; the brutal and 
uncivilized expulsion of Hungarians from Jugoslavia— 
now suspended—was a grave aggravation ; the polemics 
of the Jugoslav and Hungarian spokesmen boded ill for 
anything like an agreed resolution; and the attitude 
of M. Titulesco, and even of Dr. Benes, was hardly that 
of members of a semi-judicial tribunal. The League 
Council, it is true, is only in part judicial; it must not 
usurp the functions of such a body as the Permanent 
Court; but its strength lies in the fact that in the 
handling of any dispute the great majority of its members 
may reasonably be expected to act in a spirit of dis- 
interested impartiality. It was the great merit of 
Mr. Eden’s intervention that it impressed that duty 
successfully on the representatives of States disposed 
inevitably to lean towards the disputant with whom they 
had prior political associations. The League is criticized 
with some justice on the ground that partisanship will 
tend to overshadow abstract justice among the members 
of its Council. The danger of-that is undeniable, but 
this week’s discussions have shown that it can be 
overcome. 

And last week’s discussions, on the Saar, have 
shown something more. If there is danger of partisan- 
ship it is because of the existence of groupings and associa- 
tions, particularly in Europe, within the general 
family of the League. They exist for the creation of 
that sense of security which League membership should 
sufficiently confer—and still may. The co-operative 
police enterprise in the Saar, trifling affair though it is 
in itself, is already being hailed as symbolic. That 
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tendency must not be pressed too far. The British 
(abinet is feeling its way cautiously. But the welcome 
ts decision has met with in the House of Commons and 
the country (even Lord Rothermere has signified his 
approval), should satisfy it that it is in little danger of 
gutrunning popular support in any steps it may take to 
make the collective system of the League of Nations a 
rality. They will undoubtedly involve commitments, 
but there is every sign that the country is prepared for 
that. There is far less merely nebulous pacifism, and 


SOCIALISM OR 


EADERS of the Labour Party met at the Albert Hall 
in a self-congratulatory mood last Sunday, to 
celebrate recent successes in the municipal elections and 
in Parliamentary by-elections. They naturally looked 
forward to a time when they will be as strongly repre- 
sented at Westminster as they are now for local purposes 
at the London County Hall; and Mr. Lansbury took the 
opportunity of contrasting what is now being done for the 
betterment of the people with what will be done when 
Britain has been “ won for Socialism.” For the present, 
he said, Socialists had no objection to helping or re- 
organizing industry, but they did not want it to be done 
“in order to perpetuate a profit-making system.” 

It is a favourite doctrine of Socialist writers that the 
so-called capitalist democracy has been kept in being by 
acontinued policy of throwing sops to Cerberus—Cerberus 
heing the masses who were becoming ever more conscious 
of their rights and demanding that their hardships should 
be reduced and their urgent needs satisfied. Social 
reform became the watch-word not only of the Liberals 
but of both the great parties before the last century was 
out, for it provided, it is said, safety-valves by which 
potentially explosive forces were released from the 
machine of capitalist democracy. With the vast increase 
of wealth which continued throughout the nineteenth 
century it was easy for capital to go on making con- 
cessions to labour, and so long as it could satisfy the 
demand for progress in this way it was in a position to 
justify the profit-making system. 

But all that, we are told, was changed when markets 
could no longer be expanded and the power of capital to 
go on earning large profits ceased. The turning-point 
was reached at about the end of the last century, and the 
approaching crisis came to a head in 1929. The capitalist 
system, it is asserted, ceased to be capable of providing the 
surplus profits out of which the demands of the people for 
a decent life could continue to be satisfied ; and at last 
it became palpable that further progress along these lines 
was no longer possible—the time was ripe for a trans- 
ference of the reality of power to the workers, and the 
substitution of the Socialist for the Capitalist State. 

It will be observed that the Socialist case rests upon 
two assumptions; firstly, that the capitalist system, 
administered as it now is, is incapable of providing the 
conditions of life which the people are justified in 
demanding ; and secondly, that any reform of it would 
be no more than a temporary bolstering-up, and could 
not produce the required results. Supposing for the 
moment we confine our attention to the first assumption. 
Is it the case that this country, as organized today, has 
recently been incapable of improving the lot of the 
working classes, of continuing the progress which, 
admittedly, has been achieved in the past? Is it not 
true, on the contrary, that precisely during that period 
when the economic system has been most severely pressed 
expenditure on the social services has been enormously 
increased and an amazing effort has been made to reduce 


far more clear-sighted and constructive pacifism, about 
than some members of the Cabinet seem to recognize. 
Without an effective collective system there will 
be no security in Europe. Without security there will 
be no disarmament, and without disarmament no return 
of Germany to Geneva, and in consequence no European 
unity. And only a European unity closely-knit can 
assure the world against that potential Eastern menace 
of which Lord Lothian spoke so gravely in the House 
of Lords a week ago. 


EFFICIENCY ? 


the effect of that pressure on the working-classes ? Some 
measure of that effort is reflected ina White Paper recently 
issued showing the total national expenditure, from 
taxes and rates, on public social services. In the financial 
year 1909-1910 this expenditure, for England, Scotland 
and Wales, was only £63,000,000. In 1929-30, it had 
risen to the enormous total of £468,000,000; and in 
1931-32 (the latest year for which figures are available), 
when the slump was at its height, it was £490,000,000. 

This multiplication of the figures of expenditure on 
the social services by 8 (taking nominal values) or between 
5 and 6 (if we take real values) took place in the course of 
that period in which, according to the Socialist reckoning, 
the existing economic system was already at the end of its 
tether, and incapable of providing further alleviations 
of poverty. When we ask on what the money went, 
we see that it has gone to provide unemployment insur- 
ance benefits or relief, widows’ and old age pensions, 
health and maternity benefits, money for housing, for 
the feeding of school children, for public health and 
other services to the immediate advantage of the poorest 
classes. And if it be said that this is merely the price 
that has been paid by the rentier class for maintaining 
the economic system, and that the people are no better 
off, the answer is that the average of real wages through- 
out the country is higher in every industry (with the 
possible exception of coal-mining in some districts), and 
that the health of the people is better. Sir George 
Newman reported the other day that the health and 
nutrition of the people today, in spite of the slump, is 
better than it has ever been at any previous period. 

Not that there is any ground for complacency as long as 
there are two million unemployed and so many people 
living on the poverty-line. All that the facts above 
show is that a continuous upward line of improvement 
in the condition of the poorer classes has been com- 
patible with the present system, and that an ever- 
increasing proportion of the total national income 
has been put at the disposal of those classes. Under 
the present system the tendency undoubtedly is towards 
a more equitable distribution of wealth, the upper and 
middle classes becoming poorer, the poor on the average 
less poor. 

This obviously does not mean that the best possible 
use is being made of the nation’s resources. But the 
Labour Party, to make good their case, have to show 
not only that they will distribute the nation’s wealth 
more equitably (that process is already going on) but 
that they will increase it. They have to show that they 
will be more efficient in production and marketing. And 
their case for a sudden revolutionary transition to the full 
programme of Socialism must rest upon the assumption, 
not only that they can make a success of it, but that all 
the results they aim at cannot be accomplished without 
a revolution. There are members of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons, like Mr. Harold Mac- 
millan and Mr. Molson, who are not in the least satisfied 
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that all is being done to improve the economic system 
that ought to be done. They are convinced that industria] 
planning is necessary and possible under the capitalist 
system, and that there is no reason why the Labour 
arty should get away with the proposition that they 
are the only “planners.” They are all for organizing 
industry in stronger units, for regulating and even, in 
some cases, socializing industry. Their propaganda, 
which increasingly makes itself felt as a leaven in circles 


ea 


not antagonistic to the Government, goes to show that 
the real distinction between the Labour Party and other 
parties lies not so much in its Socialism as in its desire 
for violent experiments, and experiments which are 
likely to be undertaken by inexpert hands. If the 
welfare of the masses of the people is the supreme object, 
the real question lies not between private ownership and 
Socialism, but between efficient and inefficient manage. 
ment through the whole field of industry and finance, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is gratifying that the Nobel Peace Prizes for 1933 
and 1934 should have gone to two Englishmen, and 

no one will be disposed to question the justice of the 
awards. Mr. Henderson is naturally thought of primarily 
as President of the Disarmament Conference, and _ his 
supreme service in that capacity has been that, like 
‘abius, he has never despaired of the Republic. But 
what Mr. Henderson did as Foreign Minister, when he 
secured ratification of the Optional Clause of the Statutes 
of the Permanent Court and negotiated the General 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes, has 
certainly not escaped the attention of the Oslo jury. 
As for Sir Norman Angell, he has been for nearer thirty 
than twenty years (as his article in last week’s Spectator 
indicated) the keenest constructive thinker on questions 
of war and peace in this or any other country. Emotion 
without intellect can render very limited service to the 
‘ause of peace. Sir Norman has an almost unique 
gift for putting the case intellectually, and the demand 
for his services as lecturer and speaker all over the 
country is in one sense a more convincing recognition 
of his services than the Nobel award itself. What he 
lacks most is the resolution to resist, in the interests 
of health, the quite excessive demands made on him. 

* * * * 

I still wish the War Office had had the imagination 
to send a kilted battalion to the Saar. There is too 
much deadly earnestness in that agitated territory at 
the moment, and the kilts would have been a salutary 
distraction, as they always are—to say nothing of 
bagpipes. The creation of this temporary League 
force —the first of its kind, so far as I remember—raises 
again the question of a League flag or some other emblem 
serving the same purpose. A League flag ought always 
to have been flying over the Governing Commission’s 
buildings in the Saar and the League High Commissioner’s 
house at Danzig, as well as on the League’s headquarters 
at Geneva. But it does not, because there is no such 
thing. Dr. Nansen, I believe, devised a makeshift 
flag for his foodships when he was carrying out relief 
work for the League, but no official flag has ever been 
adopted. Such symbols are not of capital importance, 
but they are by no means without their value. 

; "x * * x 

Lord Hewart’s attack in the House of Lords on the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment Bill is generally 
referred to in the daily papers as an “ outburst,” and its 
sustained vehemence justifies the designation. His 
championship of Lord Justice Slesser raises one of 
those personal issues on which public attention never 
fails to fasten, but on this, as on all the issues raised in 
the Lord Chief Justice’s speech, it will be well to wait 
till the other side is put when the debate is resumed. 
Sir Henry Slesser has, of course, always been regarded 
as very fortunate in his rapid promotion. He took 
silk, got elected Labour member for S.E. Leeds and was 
appointed Solicitor-General in the first short-lived 
Labour Government, all in the same year, 1924. When 


Labour was returned again in 1929 a Lord Justiceship 


of Appeal fell vacant, and Sir Henry was given it. But 


there is no more reason, on the face of it, for describing 
that as a political appointment than, say, Lord Reading's 
in 1913 or Lord Hanworth’s in 1923. In any case, once 
appointed, any judge is entitled, as he attains seniority, 
to the rights normally attaching to seniority— including 
the right to preside over the Court of Appeal. 

* * * * 

Tam glad to see that the suggestion made by Mr. Alfred 
Bossom, M.P., in last week’s Spectator regarding the film- 
ing of great national events like the recent royal wedding, 
or the royal opening of Parliament, is being taken up in 
various quarters. If the wedding ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey could be broadcast, and still photographs 
could be taken of it, it is hard to see any good reason for 
prohibiting the taking of the moving pictures which all 
the Empire was anxious to see—and all posterity might 
demand the right to see, too. The noise of the cameras 
would be a valid objection if cameras were necessarily 
noisy. But that difficulty, I believe, has now been over- 
come. No doubt when television has been carried a little 
further great ceremonies will be seen as well as heard 
while they are actually in progress. That will settle the 
whole question once for all. 

* * * * 

A gleam of light from a radio speech by Senator 
Huey Long is brought to me across the Atlantic. The 
Senator was attacking President Roosevelt’s restriction 
of production policy. ‘‘ Over-production ?”’ he said. 
“Why, if you'd been the father of those Canadian 
quintuplets, and they’d been born in the United States, 
he’d have made you plough two or three of them in— 
and paid you for doing it.” 

x * * * 

I learn with some surprise that an applicant lately 
obtained from Lloyd’s a quotation of 2 per cent. premium 
for insurance against the risk of war between France 
and Germany within a month. The rate seems high, 
but I suppose a lower quotation would suggest 
that the risk was negligible and consequently not worth 
insuring against. In any case such tension as there was 
is distinctly easier now. 

* 2 * ** 

I am reminded that Lord Rothermere is not alone in 
advocating the denial of self-government to India in 
order to provide employment for British youth. ‘* Surren- 
der in India means the closing of avenues of employment 
for British public school boys.” That was Lord Lloyd, 
last May. 

* * % tk 
Without Comment 

“TI donot believe this [the Indian Reform scheme] will 
go through. I believe India will forbid it. I believe 
Britain will forbid it. I believe a higher Power will 
deflect you from a course which I think will lead to 
disaster.” Sir H. Page Croft in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. JANUS. 
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NATIONALIZE ARMS FACTORIES 


By PIERRE COT (former French Minister for Air) 


(Major J. W. Hills, M.P., will write next week against the nationalization of arms factories.) 


HE suppression of the private manufacture of arms 
appears to me a wise and sound operation. In 
the first place the nationalization of the industry 
yould dispel that sinister atmosphere which thickens 
pound us every day. I am a Member of the French 
Parliament. ‘Tomorrow, it may be, I shall be asked 
to vote credits for more war material. I am anxious that 
my judgement should be unfettered. In that case it must 
not run the risk of being misled by interested campaigns 
or by the publication in certain papers of documents more 
or less falsified. I may be genuinely deceived in my 
appreciation of facts, but I am bound to drive from my 
nind, as a simple matter of conscience, any risk of mistake 
which I can discern in advance. This may be derided 
asan excess of scruple. It is nothing of the kind. Numbers 
of Members of Parliament will say the same thing: 
The motive in some cases will be personal integrity, in 
others a fear of their electors and anxiety not to expose 
themselves to the reproach of having been taken in. In 
short, national defence must be free from the preoccupa- 
tions and complications of private interest. That is the 
first reason in favour of the nationalization of arms 
manufacture. 

My second argument is based on the excessive cost of 
private manufacture. Comparisons have been drawn 
between the two systems in many States. They have 
shown the manifest advantage of State manufacture to 
the public finances. How can that be? The question 
presents itself inevitably, for as a general rule the State 
isa poor manufacturer and a bad merchant. In the case 
of arms manufacture appeal is made to private industry 
when there is no way of doing without it. That happens 
when State arsenals are either non-existent or inadequate. 
A nervous public opinion may compel a Government to 
proceed as a matter of urgency to an increase of its 
armaments; orders have to be given rapidly; their 
execution has to be speeded-up. These are admirable 
conditions for the arms-manufacturers. They are in 
demand. They can therefore exact high prices. And 
they can do that the more easily in that competition has 
almost disappeared. The revelations made before 
Senator Nye’s Commission in the United States have 
confirmed what was widely suspected. Understandings 
exist between arms-manufacturers. Veritable zones of 
influence are reserved to such and such a firm. We need 
not be astonished that a wide gap exists between the 
prices of private industry and State arsenal prices. 

In the course of the year 1933, at the instance of the 
Daladier Government, the French Ministry of Finance 
undertook a study of this question. It was sought to 
discover whether the French Treasury could, without 
incurring excessive charges, buy up and nationalize the 
private manufacture of arms. M. Georges Bonnet was 
Finance Minister, and he reached the conclusion that 
the acquisition was possible without laying any extra 
burden at all upon the French taxpayer. M. Georges 
Bonnet contemplated mecting the costs of acquisition 
through the issue of Treasury bonds; a similar system 
had been employed by the French State to liquidate part 
of the commitments involved in the reconstruction of 
the liberated areas. Interest and amortization of these 
bonds would have been largely covered by the economies 
achieved in the arms-market, with the result that without 
extra expense the State would have become the owner 
of valuable factories, and thereby have brought off an 


excellent bargain. That, it is true, is not the main reason 
for the nationalization of the arms manufacture, but it 
is not irrclevant to emphasize the fact that the mere 
financial interest of the State points to nationalization. 

The military interest of the State points in the same 
direction. There are those who say the régime of private 
manufacture admits in time of war of the production of 
vast quantities of arms and munitions when they are 
urgently needed. Nothing seems to me more mistaken. 
Nothing seems more opposed to all the lessons of the last 
war. Nothing is more contrary to everything my tenure 
of the post of French Minister of Air taught me. During 
the War of 1914-1918 it was necessary to lay under 
requisition the whole of the national industry. In our 
country, as in that of all the belligerents, a Ministry of 
Munitions was created. This Ministry was a vast indus- 
trial organization. It received orders from the consuming 
departments. It assured the execution of these orders, 
itself allotting the raw materials, labour and credits. 
In reality the manufacturers were mere instruments of 
execution. Their initiative was closely limited. It did 
not in fact exceed that enjoyed by an engineer or head of 
a department in a great business undertaking. 

What was true yesterday would be even more true 
tomorrow. A new war would compel every State to take 
into its own hands the direction of its arms and munitions 
manufacture. But in that case why not do it in time of 
peace ? And if the State makes itself responsible for the 
risks and undertakes the general supervision, why not 
nationalize out and out ? Because, we shall be told, the 
industries that will be working in time of war for national 
defence could not be sufficiently employed on war manu- 
facture in time of peace. To ensure their commercial 
existence they would need to have other outlets. Such 
and such a manufacturer of guns will be making not 
only guns but also steel bridges or rails. Such and such 
a constructor of aeroplanes will be producing civil air- 
craft. On the day of mobilization the State will find 
them ready. By producing a few guns and a few military 
acroplanes they will have gained the necessary experience 
in time of peace. We need private manufacture of arms, 
we are told, in order to be able at a given moment to 
transform it into public manufacture. So runs the 
argument most frequently adduced in opposition to the 
suppression of private manufacture. I believe this argu- 
ment to be completely false, and for the following reasons. 

To be able to assure their war production in case of 
need all States plan their industrial mobilization in 
advance. Everywhere, secretly or openly, plans are 
drawn up by the General Staffs. I cannot imagine a 
single General Staff that would ignore this capital pro- 
blem. These plans are more or less complete. They rest 
on an inventory of the economic and industrial resources 
of the country. A chart of the “* war potential” is con- 
structed. It is on the basis of this potential that the plans 
of industrial mobilization are framed. Groups, or 
“ families,” of factories are constituted. These groups in 
time of war will work together. One factory will provide 
the raw material, another the half-finished products ; 
another will proceed to the assembly of parts and con- 
struction. These groups radiate round a central factory 
which is the real matrix and which, as a rule, is responsible 
for the assembly and construction. These matrices are 
usually represented by a factory which in peace time has 
worked for national defence. Let us take an example, 
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In time of peace a particular aeroplane factory produces 
the entire aeroplane. In time of war it will be responsible 
only for the most delicate task, namely the final con- 
struction of the aeroplane and the production of a few 
parts ; but it will receive in the form of finished products 
all the parts whose assembly will create the aeroplane, 
These parts will be produced in the factories or group of 
factories best qualified by their peace-time production 
for their construction. There is no need to pursue this 
demonstration further. Everyone realizes how much 
more effectively and accurately industrial mobilization 
could be planned if these factories, the master-units of the 
group, were State factories. That is self-evident. It is 
no use telling us that private industry is needed for 


—<————. 


industrial mobilization. Such a proposition is at the same 
time true and false; true, in that private factories 
manufacturing no munitions in time of peace figure in the 
plan of industrial mobilization; false, in that the Master. 
units in the industrial mobilization are formed py 
munition-factories and that it would be to the general 
interest to nationalize such factories. 

From whatever angle it be examined, the problem of 
the manufacture of arms is simple. The interest of the 
State is to suppress private manufacture. That is: trye 
from a financial point of view ; it is equally true from q 
military. I would add that-it is even more true from q 
moral point of view—and that consideration is to my 
mind decisive. ; 


. CHRISTIAN EUGENICS 


; By the BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK 


N° one who is_ practically and sympathetically 

concerning himself with the well-being of his fellows 
will be in a hurry to dogmatize concerning the relative 
priority or importance of physical and _ psychological 
conditions as causes of human imperfection; they are 
continually interacting upon each other; bad temper 
may be as truly a cause of indigestion as indigestion 
may be of bad temper. It is the concrete whole of human 
personality with which all who would assist man’s right 
development are concerned. The physical and the spiritual 
in us can be distinguished by thought ; they can some- 
times be effectively treated in practice as though they were 
separate and independent, but they are always in actual 
fact related to each other, and that in the most complex 
and intimate manner. 

Hence the promotion of bodily health is for the 
Christian religion a concern of the first importance. 
But there is an absolute and unalterable criterion by which 
the Christian conscience is bound, when considering 
difficult problems concerning the promotion of the 
bodily health of the community such as at present 
confront all those who are seriously concerned with its 
fullest welfare, in connexion, for example, with the 
use of contraceptives and methods of sterilization. 
That criterion is the promotion of Christian character ; 
for the real worth of bodily health is to be found not 
merely in the avoidance of weakness, disease or pain, 
but in the provision of a physical instrument made as 
efficient as scientific skill can make it to co-operate with 
the right spirit in living the right life and developing as 
its supreme and abiding product the right character. 

The crucial consideration for the Christian conscience 
when dealing with proposals for improving the physique 
of a nation or of an individual is not simply “ will this 
proposal produce greater physical health and strength ? ” 
but ‘what sort of human characters will it tend to 
produce to co-operate with stronger and healthier bodies in 
the concrete totality of human life?” If your ideal of 
human character and personality is the Roman Gladiator 
or the Nordic Hero, you will approve certain developments 
in the way of the promotion of bodily health which 
you would not approve should your ideal be the Hindu 
Fakir or the Buddhist Monk. To submit to a training 
which will make you into a champion prize-fighter is 
as truly “ asceticism ” as is the acceptance of the training 
which will make you into a Simon Stylites. But the 
physical results aimed at are almost diametrically 
opposed, because the ideals of life and character accepted 
as desirable are poles asunder. 

The Christian Church exists to promote the development 
of Christlike men and women, a quite distinctive type 


of personality, inclusive at its fullest and best of arange 
of characteristics of astonishing variety, which can 
be combined in an infinite number of ways, yet always 
maintaining a dominant urge which is its specific quality, 
What is this? Nothing else than Christ’s own Spirit of 
self-sacrificing love, poured forth continually in loyal 
service to God and the eternal values of Goodness, 
Truth and Beauty, of which He is the everliving Totality, 
and in equally loyal service to man, that human beings 
may be brought through the power of that same self- 
sacrificing love into ever closer harmony and _ unity 
with the fullness of the Life Divine. 

Any project which promotes the production of 
personalities of this type—be it concerned with bodily, 
mental or moral development—Christianity ought to 
approve and adopt: anything which obstructs it, 
Christianity must oppose and refuse to employ. 

I am endeavouring, so far as my capacity allows, to 
make clear the fundamental principle of what I venture 
to call “ Christian Eugenics.”” And it is vitally important 
for both Church and State that we should try to think 
this problem out as clearly as we can. For we have 
undoubtedly reached a stage in the development of 
knowledge, power and_ skill which places within the 
grasp of human responsibility the development of the 
future characteristics of the human race in a manner 
and to a degree never before experienced in human 
history. The fundamental question is: what type of 
personality do we wish to see developed as the type 
which will give its dominant characteristics to the 
race of the future ? 

There are two elements in the present situation to 
which it is worth while to allude briefly. The first is 
this: the intervention of the spirit of loving service, 
derived from the Spirit of Christ, on behalf of the weaker 
and less worthy elements of our population, has during 
the last century brought about a serious alteration in 
the biological balance of the community. A biologically 
inferior class, owing to its having been treated with 
special care according to Christian standards of mercy, 
pity and love, has tended to increase to such an extent 
that it is already becoming a difficult task for the rest 
of the population to support it in accordance with 
those standards. If its increase continues unchecked 
a point will be reached when the proper care of this class 
will become impossible. - In their own interest therefore, 
no less than in the interest of the rest of the community, 
it appears desirable to make use of the knowledge modern 
investigation has placed at our disposal to prevent the 
propagation of this biologically inferior class. I find 
it difficult to believe that it can be God’s will that we 
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should knowingly allow defective children to be brought 
into existence when we have sufficient knowledge at our 
disposal, as we have now, both as to methods which 
may be used to prevent this happening and also as to 
the circumstances in which those methods may justifiably 
be employed. 

The other point is this: we now live in an age when 
yarious results of immoral behaviour which previously 
acted as deterrents from immorality can be eliminated 
by the use of methods the knowledge of which is wide- 
spread. Those who desire to live immoral lives can do so 
now With an impunity which was not possible in previous 
ages. It follows that those who would live in accordance 
with the standards of Christian morality will now do 
go simply for that morality’s sake, because they believe 
in its ideals and worship its Author, not because they are 
afraid of certain unpleasant and dangerous consequences 
if they contravene its precepts. Surely this changed 






situation is not in itself a matter which Christians need 
deplore. But it is a challenge to all who believe in the 
principles of Christian morality as the only sure foundation 
for the future health, spiritual as well as bodily, of the 
individual and the community, to see to it that those 
principles are clearly set forth before the minds of all 
our people. 

We need to be on our guard lest standards of character 
be disintegrated by considerations merely of security, 
comfort and ease, rather than of courage, self-control 
and self-sacrifice. There will always be a certain austerity 
in the lives that are really worth living. The general 
increase of physical health that we may reasonably 
expect to follow upon the adoption of a well-considered 
eugenic policy can only find its ultimate justification 
if men and women learn in the spirit of Christ to offer 
up the stronger, healthier bodies which will result in loving 
service, as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God. 


RUMOUR AND REALITY IN GERMANY 


By H. POWYS 


N the bad old days of the System, before the Press 
had become the “ reliable instrument of the National 
State,’ which Herr Goebbels ciaimed the other evening 
to be his principal achievement, the foreign observer 
had a reasonably easy time. He could be sure that 
any story of importance would be picked up by the 
sharp non-Aryan ears of the Berlin ‘‘ Asphalt Press.” 
A certain amount of judicious selection, a question or 
two in the proper quarters, and a fairly full and authentic 
picture of events and tendencies could be obtained. 

The Totalitarian State may have eradicated Marxism, 
but it has not put an end to political dialectic. Behind 
the smoke-screen emitted by the Ministry of Propaganda, 
the underlying conflicts of the Revolution, social, eco- 
nomic, political, personal, continue with unabated intensity. 
About these, rumour is the only source of information, 
and since rumour proved itself true on June 30th, the 
periodical appearance of doubtful stories even in the 
responsible foreign Press is hardly surprising. 

The Third Reich always looks to me incomparably 
more solid when viewed from within. Here in Berlin 
mmours of an impending repetition of June 30th seem 
ridiculous. The S.A. has been put in its place. The 
5.8. may be jealous of the Reichswehr, but could never 
hope to measure itself against it. The Reichswehr, 
whatever the attitude of its leaders to certain aspects 


of the régime, is unquestionably loyal to Hitler. 
Ambitious men, who before June 30th might have 


imagined that their popularity was personal, now know 
that the day after the Fiihrer withdraws his confidence 
no one will trouble about their fate. A regional leader 
isa big man in the Third Reich, but Herr Brickner’s 
removal from Silesia was quite painless. Herr Feder 
has departed from the Ministry, of Economics without 
anybody worrying much about his theories of interest- 
thraldom or the fact that he was the author of the 
official interpretation of the Party programme. If it 
becomes a simple matter to make changes in high places 
without the intervention of the firing-squad, that will 
be a great step forward. 

Certainly there is a great deal of discontent in wide 
circles of the population. It is not surprising. Although 
four million, or 30 per cent. more people were employed 
in 1934 than in 1932, the total wage and salary income 
for the first 6 months of 1934 was only 10 per cent. 
higher. Indeed, making allowance for the reduction 
of the amounts disbursed as doles, and for the rise in the 
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cost of living, the working-class as a whole is probably 
receiving little if any more than in 1982, although it is 
working so much harder. The standard of living of 
the individual employed worker is of course a good 
deal lower. 

Winter is coming on, and there has been a good deal 
of hoarding of clothing and foodstuffs. There is no 
doubt that people are being unpleasantly reminded of 
the War years. So far, however, there have been no 
shortages in the shops, and the severe price-control 
regulations have prevented excessive price increases. 
It is unlikely that the people will feel serious effects of 
the raw material shortage until March or April, by which 
time there may be a scarcity of fats and cereals, the 
latter owing to the bad harvest. Perhaps the worst 
feature at present is the fodder shortage, which may 
lead to a great reduction in dairy-farming and hence 
to an aggravation of the fat problem. 

It is a complete misapprehension, however, to imagine 
that this pressure on the masses is likely to lead to serious 
trouble. Only if the discontent can find a spear-head 
within the régime is any major crisis to be expected. 
There is no doubt that what may be described as the 
radical wing of the Nazi movement uses popular dis- 
satisfaction as an argument for more revolutionary 
measures, particularly in the economic field. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether there is any great 
popular backing for such demands. The masses want 
better conditions: they don’t mind how it is done. 
Moreover the same radicals, or at any rate those asso- 
ciated with them, are responsible for developments 
in the field of culture and religion which are affecting 
ever wider circles. The Furtwingler case has shocked 
not only the educated classes but all sorts and conditions 
of people whom one would scarcely have suspected 
of an intense interest in music. Yesterday a_ porter 
held forth to me at great length upon it. I was at the 
opera when Kleiber was applauded for several minutes 
befere the performance as a demonstrative indication 
that the same fate was not to befall him. The German 
Christians are obviously collapsing and crowds flock 
to hear the best-known pastors of the Confessional 
Church. Whatever they may have been, the radicals 
are no longer the spearheads of a mass movement. 

There are strange wheels within wheels. The other 
day I went to see a leading Nazi much interested in 
notorious for his anti-semitism, 


neo-paganism and 
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I expected a wild man clamouring for concentration 
camps and preparing for war. I found a mild-mannered 
individual whose views on peace would have done credit 
to a Quaker, who declared that the principal characteristic 
of Nordic man was his longing for personal freedom, 
and who talked of tolerance as the principal need of 
the Racial State. He said that he was fighting for 
tolerance, tolerance for his paganism, tolerance for any 
kind of Christianity that people wished to embrace, 
and above all intellectual tolerance. 

It looks as though the moderates were steadily getting 
the upper hand. Dr. Schacht seems more firmly estab- 
lished than ever. He is unpopular all round, but that 
is probably a good advertisement for an economic 
dictator in a crisis. His policy may be the wrong one, 
but he can put it through, standing up as firmly to the 
big industrialists as to the wilder Nazis. Herr Feder’s 
almost contemptuous dismissal is a striking tribute 
to his strength. At the same time the Reichswehr’s 
influence over everything that concerns defence—a 
wide conception embracing a multitude of factors from 
steelworks to the Saar—is steadily growing, and the 
Goring plank of the Party see-saw is undoubtedly higher 
than that of Goebbels. 

Sometimes I feel inclined to wonder whether this 
ascendancy of the “ Right” will not eventually lead 


—————— 
to the final crushing of the social aspirations of th, 
masses, of the idea of breaking down class barriers, gf 
what Socialism there was in the Nazi movement, If 
it does, if National Socialism turns out to be nothing 
more than a wonderful piece of eyewash so that the 
world may be made safe for Big Business, there yij 
some day be a terrible catastrophe. But when I tak 
to the S.S., to the Nazi students in the “ community 
houses ” of the Universities, or even to the younger 
business men, such a reversal of the wheel seems incon. 
ceivable. A new style of life is developing, even if the 
economic consequences of that style have not been 
taken. Yesterday, a friend told me of one of the 
directors of his firm, a very wealthy man, who had 
sold his two luxury cars because he simply had not 
the face to step into them outside the door of his office, 

As Mr. Keynes acutely observed in a contemporary 
the other day, the appeal of Sovict Russia to the young 
undergraduate making his inevitable trip to Bolshiedom 
is not its prosperity but its dreadful discomfort. It 
appeals to the ascetic in human nature. Hitler, too, 
is capitalizing discomfort, at any rate among the young, 
and this will help him to get over the next critical year 
or two. Beyond that, the future depends mainly on 
the international situation, which will be discussed 
in next week’s article. 


BEEF AUCTION RAMPS 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


DEVOTED three months of the summer of 1934 to 

an extensive tour through England and Wales, tra- 
versing forty-six counties, covering 4,500 miles. The 
counties left unvisited were Kent, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, Flint, Staffordshire and 
Cheshire. The purpose of the journey was to discover how 
farmers are facing new conditions brought about by Govern- 
ment organization or control, and where difficulties persist. 
My last tour was taken in 1929. I found that the 
position had improved considerably in the five intervening 
years. Land fallen down to grass had been ploughed up ; 
the sugar beet subsidy, open to criticism and objection 
though it may be, was keeping large areas in good heart. 
The milk business had been saved from collapse and 
chaos ; pigs showed a profit. To be sure less labour was 
finding employment, but for this, mechanization is and 
must remain largely responsible. 

The men who raise or fatten beef were in worst plight ; 
all over the rich grass lands of Rutland, Northampton 
and Leicestershire, as money was being lost, resources 
were dwindling. On some grass farms breeders and 
fatteners of established reputation had turned to dairy 
herds, hastily recruited and without suitable premises, 
to save themselves from bankruptcy. One and _ all 
agreed that they would give up cows as soon as they 
could get a return, however small, from beef. But 
40s. per live hundredweight was the highest price paid 
in the market just then for first-class bullocks, and of 
the 112 lbs. two-thirds should be dead weight. Call it 
75 lbs. of meat for 40s., while the butcher has the hide and 
offals and these last include the tongue. Men whose pur- 
chases averaged perhaps 6d. a pound were charging up to 
2s. 8d. a pound for choice cuts. The grazier was in the 
unhappy position of seeing his beast yielding large 
profits to intermediaries, while he received less than the 
cost of raising it. Since then, Government assistance, 
to the tune of £3,000,000, has been forthcoming, but 
nothing has been done to interfere with the worst 
enemies of farmer, grazier and housewife—the men who 
run the market rings. 


Before me lie the reports of the forty-six counties 
visited. One alone, West Sussex, has no complaints, 
though East Sussex has plenty and can point to old-time 
centres that the rings have killed. Berkshire says the 
trouble does not extend to her leading markets. The 
other forty-four counties state without reservation that 
the rings are still robbing the farmer. The method js 
simple, the evil practice developed considerably as a 
result of War-time control. A small group of men takes 
a cattle-market in charge. They allow the local butchers 
to buy what they want, and when their needs are sup- 
plied, one man does the bidding for the gang. If an out- 
sider attempts to buy without the ring’s consent, the 
dealers run the price of what he wants to the point at 
which all possibility of profit has passed. Then there 
is just the solitary voice, bidding less than the figure 
ruling among the butchers who bought direct, offering no 
more indeed than is sufficient to keep the farmer from 
taking his stock home. But farmers hesitate to do this 
because markets terrify animals ; if they are taken back 
they suffer from what is called a “ standstill.” They 
must be brought into condition anew, returned to the 
market, commission must be paid again, and in the 
meantime the ready money, required perhaps to meet 
wages, is not available. So the ring thrives and _ the 
dealers who control it, having bought up everything at 
their own price, meet after the market, generally in the 
private room of a public house, for a resale. Each man 
bids for what he wants, starting from the purchase price 
figure. He knows where to sell, whether in one of the very 
large markets, or to wholesale or retail butcher. The 
difference between the price paid to the auctioneers and 
the price paid by members of the ring goes into a pool 
and there is a share out. In quite a small country market, 
on bullocks alone, fifty pounds may be divided between 
four or five ring gangsters. The money long drawn from 
the farmer’s pocket will be taken, in part at least and for 
a little while, from the taxpayer’s. 

Now and again some market may be invaded by a 
rival gangster and the ring will pay a tribute closely akin 
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to blackmail. “ What do you want here, Jack?” said 
the head of a small country ring, to a man known to the 
writer. ‘“ I’ve come here to make ten pounds ” was the 
reply. 

“Here you are,” said the ring-master, producing his 
twad.” ‘“‘Give us a rest now, Jack.” After the sale 
he shared the loss with his colleagues. 

All through the country you may hear of small markets 
that have been closed or reduced to insignificance by the 
ring master. ‘Today farmers will lorry cattle twenty or 
thirty miles to a big town where there is more chance of 
a fair sale. At centres like Chelmsford, Chichester, 
Horsham, Reading, Bury St. Edmunds they say rings 
have no chance, but in the small places dealers have 
their own way. Auctioneers are unwilling to interfere ; 
business is business, and the ring will buy everything— 
at a price. The Ministry of Agriculture in one report 
(Economic Series No. 20, 1929) goes so far as to admit 
reluctantly “there is little doubt that buyers’ rings do 


GEORGE 


By M. T. 


N December 15th, 1734 (O. S.), George Romney 
was born in Lancashire, seven years after Gains- 
borough and eleven after Reynolds—the two other pre- 
eminent portrait painters of the eighteenth century. 
During his long period of popularity he rivalled Reynolds 
in the number of his fashionable sitters, and it is as inevit- 
able now as it must have been to their contemporaries to 
compare the work of these two painters. It does not 
need a very prolonged study of their pictures to come to 
the conclusion that Reynolds, though he was often duil 
and never great, had a far more searching and sensitive 
eye than Romney. 

Fundamentally, the difference between artist and lay- 
man is always a matter of eye. While the eye of the 
artist is continually providing him with his most profound 
and vivid experiences, the eye of the ordinary person is 
rarely used except to identify: to know that this is the 
place to get off the ’bus or that that person has red hair, 
or occasionally, in the presence of some tremendous or 
extraordinary aspect of Nature, to communicate a feeling 
ofawe. The difference between artist and artist lies also 
in the eye; it is seeing things differently that makes them 
paint differently. A painter with a profound and subtle 
vision will find a suitable way to communicate exactly 
his visual experience, just as one with a simpler and more 
obvious eye will paint more obvious pictures. After 
looking at a number of Romney’s works it is difficult to 
believe that he ever received any intense visual experience 
which he felt compelled to communicate. It seems more 
that he had a natural facility, which with training became 
perfectly sufficient to express his almost monotonous 
visual responses. So that it appears he spent his life 
painting but not looking. And when one discovers that 
during the twenty years of his great popularity he painted 
on an average 150 portraits a year, for which he had about 
600 sittings, one is not surprised that his pictures fail to 
reveal any of the searching qualities of the draughtsman, 
orto learn that his mind eventually became clouded and that 
for the last four years of his life he was definitely imbecile. 

To produce purchasable pictures at that rate the 
painter must eliminate all possible risk of failure. Jn 
doing so he automatically eliminates all chance of a 
masterpiece. He must develop a formula which is applied 
to every head that he paints, varied only in minor respects 
to achieve a likeness. And inevitably the drawing, 


exist frequently in a few auctions, probably sometimes 
in all” (p. 70); and it proceeds to explain that they are 
not serious. Five years later it has grown more bold, we 
might almost say more outspoken, or at least better 
informed. ‘“‘ An auctioneer in a small auction .. . is 
in a weak position to combat the formation of rings. 
- . . There is only one really effective weapon for this 
purpose—the power to enter into the bidding and break 
the ring.” (Economic Series No. 39, 1934.) 

Had the Government decided to deal with the scandal— 
and it might have done so by strengthening and adminis- 
tering the well-meant Auction (Bidding Agreement) Act 
of 1927—it would have been possible to end an admitted 
evil. Then by bringing producer and consumer nearer 
together and securing for the farmer and grazier a fair 
proportion of what the housewife pays the butcher, it 
might have driven a great company of rogues to earn an 
honest living and kept three million pounds in the 
Treasury. 


ROMNEY 


RITCHIE 


instead of being searching, becomes flaccid and perfunc- 
tory. In painting Emma Hamilton Romney seems to 
have come nearest to trying to express a definite visual 
pleasure, but the taste of the day and the nature of the 
subject encouraged a sentimentality of conception which his 
treatment was not sufficiently powerful to transcend. And 
so even these pictures have a certain inescapable insipidity. 

Romney was born at Dalton, the son of an enterprising 
cabinet-maker who sent him to school until he was eleven 
years old and then took him into his own workshop, where 
he worked for nine years. When it was at last decided to 
allow him to become a painter, as he wished, he was sent 
as a pupil to an artist named Christopher Steele, at that 
time working in Kendal. After two years Romney left 
Steele and started on his own, painting a full-length 
portrait for six guineas and a three-quarter length for two. 
He also painted some subject pieces about this time, 
which he afterwards sold by auction in Kendal, and with 
the proceeds, which were small enough, set out for 
London at the age of 28 to become a portrait painter. 
Not long after his arrival he painted a picture of the 
death of Wolfe, which was awarded second prize in an 
open competition. This helped to bring him some 
sitters. An early patron was Richard Cumberland, the 
novelist and dramatist, and he soon found commissions 
among members of the legal profession. In this way he 
prospered so well that in ten years’ time he was making 
an income of twelve hundred a year. He then decided to 
visit Italy to improve his art, and left on this expedition 
in March, 1773. It was a bold step. After an absence of 
two years he might very well have returned to find himself 
forgotten or superseded. But his enterprise was rewarded. 
Six months after his return the Duke of Richmond com- 
missioned a portrait of himself, followed by others of his 
friends, and the artist now entered into the long period 
of his popularity, sharing thenceforth with Reynolds the 
honours of the fashionable world. 

Little in Romney’s private life is of interest to pos- 
terity ; there is something to dislike and not much to 
like about the rather indefinite figure which emerges from 
the biographies and letters. He married before he left 
Westmorland at the age of twenty-two, and had a son, 
Later a daughter was born, but died in infancy. He left 
the wife and son behind when he came to London, perhaps 
reasonably enough. He had his way to make, and stood 
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more chance if he was unencumbered. But they con- 
tinued to remain in Westmorland through all his years 
of success, seeing him only on his very rare visits to the 
North, until the last few years of his life when he returned 
to them to be looked after. It is not a very endearing 
story. Indeed, morose and uncommunicative as he was, 


it is not surprising that he had few friends, and so un- 
practised an eye for human qualities that chief among 


——<—<———= 


his intimates was the unspeakable Hayley. 
though must always be held to his credit : he was‘ not a 
toady. Painting innumerable fashionable people he 
never resorted to flattery to obtain a sitting. He was 
industrious too, if that is in itself a virtue. But he was 
timid and apprehensive and_ perhaps, fundamentally, 
incapable of intense feeling. Therein aati tay the 
secret of his limitations as an artist. 


One thing 


SHOOTING 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


AME,” 


means ‘* 


according to Doctor Johnson’s Dictionary, 
animals pursued in the field’; and a 
Gamekeeper is “‘ one who looks after game and prevents 
it from being destroyed.” Now the uninitiated might 
draw from these definitions the hasty conclusion that the 
Gamekeeper’s time is spent in protecting the game in 
his charge from that pursuit in the field which must aim 
at its destruction. It did not occur to Doctor Johnson 
to suppose that anyone could fall into so foolish an error. 
We ourselves are not so ignorant as to believe that the 
Gamekeeper prevents anything but the accidental or 
unauthorized destruction of game. He is there to cherish 
the little creatures in his charge when they are threatened 
by flood and famine, and to guard them in maturity from 
the depredations of the poacher. His task is, indeed, to 
prevent them from being destroyed by the weather or 
wicked persons until such time as law and custom permit 
of their pursuit in the field by his employer duly provided 
with a game-licence. 

It may appear strange to the uninitiated that so much 
sare and pains should be expended upon the preservation 
of a number of wild birds in order that their systematic 
destruction may be started on a certain date. It must 
be remembered, that it is the habit of the 
English to be systematic in everything. By nature 
opposed to the haphazard and the fortuitous, the English- 
man makes such preparations as will ensure that his sports 
are carried out with that degree of ritual and thoroughness 
which seems to him desirable in this as in every other 
business in life. By tradition an animal-lover and _ pro- 
tector of the helpless, he sees to it that his quarry is reared 
in circumstances of comfort and security. By so doing 
he preserves for posterity various breeds of wildfowl 
which would otherwise become extinct ; and ensures for 
himself a sufficiency of game against the day appointed 
for their pursuit in the field. It is not surprising that so 
laudable, if solemn, a procedure should have the support 
of the Law. 

It is true that those responsible for the rearing of the 
birds, particularly in the case of hand-rearing, have 
been known to become positively attached to them. 
Mr. Leslie Sprake, writing of partridge shooting,* goes 
so far as to remark, . . the covey is so broken up 
and reduced in number that you feel a twinge of regret.” 
These humanitarian twinges, however, are rare, and 
are never allowed to affect the business of shooting, 
as Mr. Sprake, who has written such a comprehensive 
little book on partridges, would be the first to admit. 
A baby partridge may be an engaging little creature 
in its way. So is a baby chicken; but a poultry farmer 
does not hesitate to wring the neck of a squawking 
fowl because he is haunted by recollections of its first 
fluffy charm. The poultry farmer is no sentimentalist 
(obviously, or he would not have embarked upon the 
soul-destroying business of keeping hens; but that 
is by the way). He looks for some return for his ex- 


however, 





* Perdix the Partridg:. By Leslie Sprake. (Witherby. 6s.) 


penditure of time and money, and he allows no squeamish 
considerations of delicacy to stay his hand when the 
periodical killing of fowls is necessary. The owner 
of a shoot, too, looks for a return for his expenditure, 
naturally enough. Moreover, he needs not to resort 
to the poultry farmer’s sordid expedient of wringing 
the necks of his birds, but can dispatch them decently 
from a distance, with a gun: and with just that element 
of difficulty which makes it enjoyable rather than 
repugnant, and marks the distinction between slaughter 
end sportsmanship. 

Mr. Sprake writes enthusiastically of the merry 
behaviour of the unsuspecting partridge on the first 
day of partridge-driving of the season : 

“*, .. the fully grown young birds . . . frisk with pretended pursuits 
and making playful leaps flit their wings to stretch and dry them. 
: After a short interval the sound of shooting is heard ... and 
this covey is the first of many partridge families to yield ‘a toll for 
the months of hard work undertaken by the Keeper for their pro- 
tection and preservation.” 

feels well rewarded for his 
been considerable, | taking 
the search for ants?. nests, 


The Keeper, honest fellow, 
pains—and his pains have 
into account the incubators, 
the selection of fowls “for their gentle competence” 
to act as foster-mothers, and all the rest of the business 
of hand-rearinz. He will be rewarded even more amply 
at the end of the day by the munificence of his employer's 
guests. 

It has been observed by Lord Tweeddale that ** Shoot- 
ing, originally merely a means of varying the diet, has 
come to be regarded as cne of our most manly sports.” 
This profound reflection is worth the attention of those 
who have lost sight of the larder in the ritualistic arrange- 
ments for its replenishment. The larder exists, and so 
does the need for its supply: but the elaborate steps 
takcn to combine the provisioning of it with exercise 
and entertainment seem somewhat comic to the impartial 
observer. It appears to me to be reasonable for a man 
with a fancy for a dish of game to take his gun and 
go out upon his moor or into his turnip field to shoot 
some. It appears to be not only reasonable but gencrous 
that if the supply exceeds the capacity of his own larder, 
he should summon his friends and invite them to join 
with him in the exercise of marksmanship in order that 
their larders may be stocked at his expense. Indeed, 
I should be very sorry if it were not so, for I have enjoyed 
many an autumn day in the wide flat fields of Lincoln- 
shire, acting as a beater “ walking up” partridges 
through stubble and potatoes and beet, with the Sep- 
tember sunshine clarifying distant groups of  straw- 
stacks and farm buildings in a countryside as_ level 
as the sea. I have enjoyed climbing through thin mist 
to the high clear moorland air and walking happily 
over heather, and eating inordinate picnic meals in 
the company of pleasant people in strong-smelling 
tweeds, and amiable and attractive dogs. I should be 
sorry if common sense and _ practical considerations 
prevailed to such an extent as to make such pleasures 
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impossible. But I should not be sorry if that sense 
of humour which the Englishman boasts as peculiarly 
his own were suddeniy to illuminate for him the 
solemn fatuity of buying and rearing and cherishing 
birds.. against the day appointed by law as_ the 
appropriate one on which to begin shooting them 
for food. 

Having what the Americans call the “ spectator-sports 
mentality,’ I can claim only to speak from the onlooker’s 
point of view. Apart from seeing most of the game, 
which in this connexion is probably true in both senses 
of the word, the onlooker may perhaps acquire prejudices 
by which the participants remain unaffected. The 
ardour of the “ pursuit in the field” renders them 
oblivious of certain alarms and hardships which the 
onlooker must endure without any such distraction. 
As an onlooker I have crouched on a_ shooting-stick 
in.a muddy butt, deafened by explosions, nauseated by 
the smell of gunpowder, and exasperated by the impact 
of an occasional ejected cartridge on the nose. As an 
onlooker I have gazed, with considerable apprehension, 
down the barrels of the gun of the farmer walking on 
my right, who had a distressing habit of carrying his 
gun with the barrels cradled in his left elbow. As an 
onlooker I have lain flat on my face in a Moroccan 
forest while several French friends fired ruthlessly at a 
small wildfowl of unidentifiable breed in the branches 
above my head. As an onlooker I have been faced 
with the difficult problem of replying to a Frenchman 
who asked why the English call a red-legged partridge 
a French partridge. Now I have always understood that 
the origin of this label lies in a lamentable insular belief, 
acquired in the Napoleonic Wars, that Frenchmen tend 
to run away, and therefore applied to the red-legged 
partridge who is chiefly notable for taking to his heels. 
It being clearly out of the question to give this explan- 
ation, [ was obliged to fall back on the thin theory 
that the name derived from the red trousers worn 
by French troops. My questioner was polite, but 
unimpressed. 

These have been some of the trials of the onlooker. 
But as an onlooker I have squelched through miles of 
quiet bog, entranced by the miraculous twisting flight 
of snipe. I have stood at the edge of a beech wood in 
the Cotswolds and watched high pheasants coming 
over the trees with the October sun gold on their plumage. 
Best of all, I have seen a hare come out of a Berkshire 
spinney, a streak of brown in the long wet grass, and 
because hares when they are shot scream like children, 
I have said ‘“‘ Hare forward!” to the gun on my right, 
and watched the brown streak out of the corner of my 
eye until it had disappeared safely in the opposite 
direction. 


Light Bird 


A ucuT bird blown 
across infinity framed, 
my wan-through-window west, 
against heaven’s seldom named 
and secular anger 
dared take her slender part. 
Oh parcel of feather and bone !— 
touch-stone !—the test ! 
The tenebrous day has grown 
thought-limpid and longer 
since I have flown 
that signal in my heart, 
her mariner wing untamed ; 
since I was shamed 
by a shelterless breast. 
Lin1AN Bowes Lyon. 


VON DEUTSCHER MUSIK 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


IE musikalische Schlacht, die jetzt in Deutschland 
mit dem Siege einiger anonymer Musik-Analpha- 
beten iiber die zwei bedeutendsten deutschen Musiker 
Paul Hindemith und Wilhelm Furtwéngler ohne Frieden- 
schluss abgeschlossen wurde, war weniger mit musi- 
kalischen als mit politischen Noten ausgefochten 
worden. 

Was war die Ursache dieses Krieges ?. Der noch nicht 
40 jahrige Musiker Paul Hindemith wurde von dem 
* Angriff” des Herrn Dr. Goebbels denunziert und 
angeklagt, Kulturbolschewismus in die Musik gebracht 
zu haben und dies auch noch im Dritten Reiche zu tun. 
Der noch nicht 50 jahrige Dirigent Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
Sohn des beriihmten Archeologen Adolf F, setzte sich in 
mehreren Artikeln fiir die Person und das Werk Paul Hinde- 
miths 6ffentlich ein. Nun ist die Entscheidung gefallen. 
Furtwangler wurde gezwungen, alle seine Posten abzuge- 
ben—er war jahrelang Leiter der Berliner Oper sowie 
der Berliner Philharmonie, und preussischer Staatsrat— 
und wird vermutlich den Weg aller representativen und 
zugleich anstandigen Musiker von Eisler und Schénberg 
bis Klemperer und Walter gehen, den Weg der Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Mahler, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, 
Wagner, den Weg in die Fremde, den Weg ins 
Exil. 

Das Ausland wird ihn und Hindemith und alle, die 
noch mit und nach ihnen kommen werden, mit offenen 
Armen aufnehmen. Ihr “ Vaterland” hat heute fiir 
sie nur noch geballte Fauste tibrig. 

Hindemith wurde vorgeworfen, er sei erstens jiidisch 
versippt. Zweitens habe er jahrelang in dem jiidischen 
Amar-Quartett als Bratsche-Spieler mitgewirkt. Drittens 
habe er noch nach der national-sozialistischen Revolu- 
tion sich konzertierenderweise mit zwei emigrierten 
Juden auf der Schallplatte aufnehmen lassen. 


Furtwingler stellt diese Angriffe des “ Angriffs ” 
richtig. Das Amar-Quartett sei alter als das Dritte 


Reich, die beiden Partner von der Schallplatte, der 
Konzertmeister der Berliner Philharmoniker Goldberg 
sowie der Lehrer an der Hochschule fiir Musik Feuermann, 
zudem Osterreicher, seien wegen des Unarier-Paragraphen 
gezwungen worden, Deutschland zu verlassen. Was aber 
Hindemiths Musik betreffe, der die Opern “ Neues vom 
Tage,” “ Cardillac,” dazu das “ Marienleben,” verschie- 
dene Kinder-Oratorien und anderes geschrieben habe, so 
sei sie das deutscheste vom deutschen, was sich besonders 
wieder an seiner neuen Griinewald-Oper “ Mathis der 
Maler”’ beweise. Der Fiihrer der Reichsmusikerschaft, 
Professor Gustav Havemann, ein alter Nazi, ist ibrigens 
auf der Landestagung der Reichsmusikkammer ebenfalls 
6ffentlich fiir Hindemith eingetreten. 

Nur zwei Manner schweigen. Der eine ist der Kavalier- 
und Konjunktur-Komponist Richard Strauss, der, aihnlich 
wie Gerhard Hauptmann, nur seine Ruhe und seine 
Tantiemen haben will. Der andere ist der Lyriker und 
Hautarzt Gottfried Benn, dessen gesamtes Dichtwerk 
iiberhaupt der Inbegriff eines sogenannten verfemten 
* Kulturbolschewismus ” ist und der tiberdies noch den 
Text fiir Hindemiths grésstes Chorwerk ‘ Das Unaufhér- 
liche ”’ schrieb. 

Hindemith und Furtwiingler, beides nicht nur grosse 
und geniale Kiinstler, sondern auch bedeutende und 
bahnbrechende Lehrer der jungen Musiker-Generation, 
hatten im Dritten Reich nichts zu verlieren als ihren 
guten Ruf. Sie werden jetzt, jenseits der Stickluft 
impotenter Gesinnungsschniiffelei, mehr denn je ihre 


alte Kraft und Genialitaét wieder gewinnen. 
F. G. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Puppet Theatre 


English and German 


Or all theatrical entertainments the puppet-show is the 
most slender, the most intimate. It is true that Signor 
Podrecca’s Piccoli addressed themselves successfully to 
the audience in so large a theatre as the Scala, but they 
did so by adopting the technique of the music-hall. Bil- 
Bal-Bul, that superhuman acrobat, could hold his audience 
as surely as George Robey or Sir Harry Lauder, while giving 
them the thrill, without the discomfort, of those dizzy 
gymnastics near the roof of Olympia. Their opera was a 
burlesque and their best “‘ turn” of that kind was the scene 
in which the words used were the technical terms of music 
sung in the manner indicated by their meaning. 

Mr. Percy Simmonds and Herr Paul Brann, whose puppets 
have been appearing at the Grafton Theatre, both aim at 
effects more subtle and less broad. Their puppets are 
“ legitimate” actors. Even in his “ Harlequinade” and 
his “‘ Circus” Mr. Simmonds gave us not a parody of the 
human shows but such an enactment of them as might be 
seen in fairyland or, which is much the same thing, in the 
imagination of a child. The exquisite fantasy of the ‘* Wood- 
land” ballet was an example of pure puppet-art, a thing 
which could have been done in no other medium. Nijinsky 
himself could not have expressed joy at the recovery of 
the wounded stag with such completeness as did these 
bounding fauns. Even the more sophisticated Victorian 
comedy of ‘‘ The Mahogany Suite ” was touched with poetry, 
and nothing could have surpassed in exactness and 
in artistry the application of that observation of Victorian 
manners, dress and furniture in this scene. But it must 
be confessed that Mr. Simmonds’s figures are a little too 
finely fashioned, his fantasies a little too delicate even for 
so small a theatre. The entertainment was on the whole 
rather thin. A knockabout scene between two scene- 
shifters, worked not on strings but by the Punch-and-Judy 
method, was a measure of the supreme art displayed in the 
other pieces and of their failure to “ get across”? without 
considerable help from the spectator. 

Herr Paul Brann’s marionette-show from Munich, which 
is to be seen up to the end of the present week, stands half 
way between the pure poetry of Mr. Simmonds’s puppetry 
and the broader humour of the Piccoli. His figures act 
seriously according to the style of the pieces presented. 
Unfortunately I have been able to see only the first of their 
programmes, consisting of Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona and 
Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne. While these pieces with 
their formal conventions, wire-pulled characters and absurd 
plots are admirably suited for performance by puppets, they 
did not give the company much opportunity for the display 
of variety, and the long passages of dialogue, in which the 
puppets, necessarily limited in the range of gesture and move- 
ment, repeated the same actions too often, became a little 
tedious. The manipulators seemed afraid to allow the figures 
any moments of repose. Even when they sat, they never sat 
still, and the effect was rather too fidgety. 

When that is said, there is nothing but praise to be given to 
this performance. The puppets are beautifully fashioned, 
on a larger scale than Mr. Simmonds’s and with bolder features, 
so that their effect is not lost with distance. But the most 
remarkable thing about them is the individuality of their 
gestures within the limits of their capabilities. Every one of 
the characters in these two little operas has been carefully 
observed and differentiated. Zeline, the knowing soubrette 
of Pergolesi’s piece, moved in quite a different way from 
Mozart’s simple shepherdess, and the foolish Bastien was 
perfectly represented, both in feature and in action. Best of 
all was the quack-magician, Colas, whose features displayed 
an underlying geniality under a seemingly sinister aspect. 
Every movement of this actor’s head, every gesture of his 
arms, was instinct with character. He is a very Chaliapin 
among puppets. The music was supplied with sufficient 
competence by singers, a violin and a pianoforte behind the 
scenes, DyYNELEY Hussey, 


The Cinema 


“Les Misérables.” At the Academy 


Victor Hvco’s huge novel has been filmed in two parts, of 
which this is the first. It takes the story down to M. Made. 
leine’s escape from prison after the death of Fantine and the 
exposure of his own convict past. Harry Baur, an actor new 
to English audiences, gives a remarkable performance ; he is 
equally convincing as the brutalized, inarticulate convict, 
Jean Valjean, in the early episodes, and as the wealthy 
and respected Mayor of Montreuil in the later sequences, 
M. Baur is very tall and strong and ‘solid; he stands 
like a mountain in the midst of a drama which needs just 
such a character to typify its own heroic scale. ‘The method, 
however, of the film—which has French dialogue and English 
captions—is notably restrained; obvious opportunities for 
emotional display are mostly avoided; and the director, 
Raymond Bernard, has succeeded wonderfully well in reducing 
the complex plot to manageable proportions. 

A good many omissions are inevitable, and the transforma- 
tion of Valjean into M. Madeleine has to be taken for granted ; 
but any attempt to pack the film with a series of sketchy 
incidents would have been fatal to the whole atmosphere of 
the story, which must have sober, deliberate treatment if its 
massive quality is to be realized. M. Bernard, helped by 
first-rate photography and excellent acting, gives the essential 
scenes without ever seeming to be in a hurry ; and the result 
is a powerful and exciting production—the best French 
picture seen here for many months. 


“Refugees.” At the Curzon 

This Ufa film—shown with German dialogue and English 
captions—is based on the real adventures of a band of pre- 
War German settlers in the Ukraine who in 1928 are trying 
to find a way out of Russia by way of northern China. The 
setting is Harbin, torn by Chinese civil war. Soviet troops 
are searching for the refugees, who plan to escape by com- 
mandeering a train—an engine and a few trucks—which they 
find standing idle in Harbin station. The details of the local 
situation are often confused and not always very probable; 
for instance, it is never clear how the refugees are able to 
work all night repairing the line outside the station without 
being discovered. But the film gains from its very obscurities 
a certain nightmare quality ; the whole thing is like a feverish 
bad dream, peculiarly vivid, and it is quite in keeping with 
the general atmosphere that a baby should be born in a 
railway waggon during the height of the nocturnal tension. 

The leadership of the enterprise is taken over by Arneth, 
a German in the Chinese service, and there is a mild love 
affair between this masterful personality—very well acted by 
Hans Albers—and a girl refugee whom Kathe von Nagy 
makes unusually attractive. But the picture is concerned more 
with groups than with individuals; and it is a triumphant 
moment when Arneth and his helpers, under fire from the 
pursuing Soviet troops, at last get the engine moving. 


“The Man Who Knew Too Much.” At the New Gallery 


Miss Nova Pilbeam, the gifted child actress who recently 
made her name in Little Friend, undergoes further ordeals in 
this new Gaumont production, for she is kidnapped by a gang 
of terrorists after her parents have accidentally acquired a 
dangerous piece of information about a plot to assassinate a 
foreign statesman during his visit to London. Miss Pilbeam, 
however, is mostly hidden from sight in the terrorists’ clutches, 
and acting honours go chiefly to Peter Lorre—the Diisseldorf 
murderer in Fritz Lang’s M—as the brains of this dastardly 
scheme. Herr Lorre, soft-voiced and smiling, is duly sinister, 
but most of the film is pitched in an oddly subdued key, 
perhaps because Alfred Hitchcock, its director, wants to 
make melodrama seem more realistic by depriving it of 
rhetoric. I prefer stronger meat in this type of picture, but 
there are good performances from Edna Best, Leslie Banks and 
Frank Vosper; and the police attack on the gang’s qucer 
hide-out at Wapping—obviously reminiscent of the famous 
siege of Sidney Street—is a finely exciting climax. 

Cuartes Davy. 
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Art 


Decoration and Observation 

PAINTINGS may be divided into three classes: those which 
produce an immediate effect of pleasure, which may wear off 
vith time ; those which produce at first practically no im- 
yession, but which closer acquaintance shows to possess 
wnsiderable beauty ; and those which produce no effect of 
pleasure at all on the spectator either immediately or after 
careful study. The last class we may pass over as definitely 
had and negligible, but the other two present difficult problems. 
We cannot immediately say that the one or tiie other repre- 
gnts the better kind of art. The older critics abound in 
sories of intelligent people who, visiting the Vatican to see 
the frescoes of Raphael, walked right through the Stanze 
without even recognizing his masterpieces, so little do they 
drike the imagination at first sight. On the other hand, one 
would have to be practically blind to pass through the Sistine 
(hapel without being brought to a halt by the Last Judgment. 
Michelangelo catches the eye and appeals directly to the 
imagination, and with paintings as arresting as his the test 
iswhether the effect wears off or not. I can think of other 
paintings—Masaccio’s Crucifizion in Naples and Greco’s 
laocoon, for instance—that take one’s breath away at first 
sight and still do so at the fiftieth visit, but they are rare, and, 
for myself, I am suspicious of the blustering type of painting 
vhich usually lets one down in the end. I like paintings to be 
am inexhaustible supply of pleasure, revealing new beauties 
at every contact. 

On entering the Mayor Gallery at the moment it is almost 
impossible not to feel immediately a mildly pleasurable 
snsation. The walls are hung with canvases by Marie 
Jaurencin, a series of flower paintings, the delicacy and good 
taste of which at once captivate the eye. And yet after a 
short time I found myself compelled to admit that I was not 
enjoying them as much as I had done when I first came into 
the room. Then I looked at the catalogue, and in Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s introduction I found the explanation. 
Mr. Maugham describes how he arranged his own collection 
of paintings by Marie Laurencin in his house on the Riviera, 
how he framed them in tarnished silver, how he adjusted the 
funiture in the room and fitted in a couple of mirrors and 
Venetian candelabra. Then the effect was perfect. Yes, but 
does not this reveal the crucial fact about Marie Laurencin’s 
paintings—that, elegant, refined, delicate as they are, they 
are only furniture pieces, that they are decorative painting 
carried to its last extremity, that they might just as well be 
tapestries or wall-papers ? And, in my old-fashioned way, 
Ihold to the view that painting should be more than this. 

To see painting at its opposite extreme it is only necessary 
to walk as far as King Street, where the East London Group 
is holding its exhibition at the Lefevre Galleries. Few things 
could be less inspiring than the first impression which this 
exhibition conveys. A quantity of views of the gloomier 
parts of London, a few not very agreeable interiors and some 
simple still-life themes are the first objects which force them- 
selves on the visitor's attention. But gradually it becomes 
apparent that these subjects are treated in such a manner 
that they have been made into serious works of art. The 
themes in general are not of a kind to demand glamorous 
treatment, and they have received instead careful observation 
and exact honesty of execution. It would be possible to 
maintain that Mr. Harold Steggles had carried his refusal to 
idealize his subject-matter so far that a certain dryness and 
monotony results in his paintings ; but, apart from this, his 
treatment is appropriate to what he has to say. Mr. W. J. 
Steggles is a little less severe, and though he seems to have 
lost slightly in subtlety of observation since last year his 
versions of the English village and countryside show a very 
great understanding. But from the whole group there stands 
out conspicuously Mr. John Cooper, whose Oast Houses (28) 


is by far the most completely successful painting in the exhi- - 


bition. It has not the extreme austerity which makes some 
of the other exhibits difficult to enjoy at first sight, but it 
avoids equally the opposite extreme of frivolity. It shows 
that its author has considerable powers of nice observation, 
but also that he is not afraid of exploiting as far as is relevant 
to his theme the sensuous beauty of oil paint. 

ANTHONY BLunt, 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14th 
1.15 Friday Midday Concert from Birmingham : yen 


Philharmonic String Orchestra ; N. 
3-15 This and That : John Hilton on current affairs for unem- 
ployed clubs , N. 
6.30 Beethoven : Professor Tov ey’s s Key board Talk ‘ N. 
6.50 In Your Garden : C. H. Middleton . wa N. 
7.30 The Great Adventure: Arnold Bennett’s play repeated + N. 
10.00 Causes of War: Sir Austen Chamberlain winds up e< N. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15th 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: G. le M. Mander, M.P. a N. 
7.00 In Town Tonight N. 
8.15 Events and Opinions: a four- square discussion between 
Stephen King-Hall, Gerald Heard, Douglas Jerrold and 
E. Arnot Robertson L.R., &c. 
8.45 Chamber Music: Reginald Paul Pianoforte Quartet L.R., &c. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16th 
4.00 Violin Recital : Eda Kersey .. ne N. 
4-50 Heroes of the Free Churches—Thomas Coke: Rev. 
Benjamin Gregory. ne N. 
5-15 Hints for Daily Living : Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard . a N. 
5-30 Hamlet : Fay Compton as Ophelia .. N. 
5-45 Bach’s B Minor Mass, from Oundle School, with pro- 
fessional soloists : M.R. 
7-30 Carolare—hymn-singing from Swansea. « Wk 
7.30 How I Spend my Sundays: a tram-driver and a charming 
pagan . 7 S.R. 
8.00 Service and Address—* The W: ay to God”: Very Rev. 
W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s. . oa a N. 
8.00 Service from St. as ienatenes : Bishop Neville 
Talbot .. aa wa aa «so MER. 
9.00 American Points of View 5: William Allen White, from 
America rc ae nes <o “Sale 


9.30 Sunday Orchestral Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra and John 


Ireland. Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony, &c. .. LR. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 17th 
3.45 Sonata Recital: Amina Lucchesi and a rented 
ham. Bach and Turina ‘ - a : N. 
5.15 The Zoo Man in the C hildren’s Hour a aia war ed 
6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard ea = a N. 
6.45 The Cinema: Alistair Cooke * Ae a N. 
7.00 Living Memory : Dame Louisa Lumsden .. “y co” SN 
7.30 Poverty in Plenty : Graham Hutton sums up = aa N. 
8.00 Short Story —The Tenth Wave: Sea Wrack L.R. 
8.15 Music of the Church—Organ and Choral Music from 
Manchester Cathedral, introduced by Filson Young -« NER. 
10.00 Chamber Music: Kutcher String Quartet and Katherine 
Arkandy ee A “a ee as aa ae N. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18th 
1.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Socicty’s Concert. Tartini, 
Mozart, Prokofiev, &c. = ee Regionals 


4.30 Chelsea String Quartet. Hay dn, &c. a aa 

5-15 Toytown Pantomime—The Babes in the W ‘ood E «. LR, 

6.30 Problems of Amateur Drama—6: L. du Garde Peach .. NLR. 

7.00 Handel’s “ Messiah”: Leeds Philharmonic Chorus and 
Orchestra -. NR. 


7.30 Freedom and Authority in the Modern World: critical 
summary by Professor J. L. Stocks . ‘ “i “a N. 
8.00 Pianoforte Recital: Adolph Hallis .. us 
8.30 Bethlehem—Nativity Play trom St. Hilary, Cornwall a N. 
10.00 The Sky at Night: R. L. Waterfield ‘rs “2 <3 N. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER roth 
6.30 Books in General : G. K. Chesterton N. 
6.45 For Farmers Only: John seca ae N. 
7.00 Victorian Melodies L.R. 
8.00 Chopin Recital : Boleslas Woy towicz LR. 
8.00 Christmas for Moderns—a mosaic for broadcasting . M.R. 
8.30 Variety Programme .. ae a + Fe L.R., &c. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2oth 
3.00 Military Band Concert from Praguc. . Regionals 
3.30 Dance and Light Orchestral Music from Berlin Regionals 
7.00 “ Scotland Calling—1786 ”—a oneal wireless _ 
gramme for December zoth, 1786 .. : ava i S.R. 
7.30 Leaving School : A.C. Cameron .. N. 
8.15 “ The Grid ”—a pepe descriptive ‘of the national 
electrical network : ; L.R., &c. 
9.25 Programme of Jewish Music. «a a se .. NR. 
Foundations of Music—From Plaineong to Purcell . . N. 
December 14th (7.10). Seventeenth-Century Tnntenmnentel Mates = 


International String Quartet. 
December 17th (7.5), 18th (6.30), 19th (7.5), 20th (6.30). Restoration 
Anthems; Wireless Singers and Leslie Woodgate (organ). 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Prophetic Ice 

An old doggerel prophecy. that still has a certain vogue 
in country places has justified itself with emphasis, at least 
temporarily : 

‘‘ If there’s ice in November that can bear a duck 
There'll be nothing after but sludge and muck.” 
The ducks did slither on November ice for at least one 
morning; and this December we have seen plentiful pools 
and slush for the first time for some two years. It was a 
curious coincidence in my district that the bout of rain 
synchronized with the utter failing of wells that had been 
full of water for a good generation at least. It is unlikely 
that these wells will appreciate the restored moisture until 
another month fulfils its prognostic title. It is, I think, a 
constant experience that February, not in itself a very wet 
month statistically, is a fill-dyke. Winter rains, associated 
with small evaporation, restore the springs which are hardly 
affected by the heavy summer rains even in normal years. 
The village waits anxiously for February to justify its 
traditional reputation. 
* * * 

A December Spring 

This wet and warmth has encouraged phenomena altogether 
new to the experience of most country observers. ‘The songs 
of birds have been continuous from morn to night; and 
though the thrush and robin, which are the master singers 
of winter, are more constant even than the flowering of the 
whins, a number of other birds have joined in, The blackbird 
is not a winter singer, but this December his evening cackle, 
almost like the cock pheasant’s, has broken into half a song. 
The unpoetic who hold that song is correlated with an animal 
diet—-not a true analysis—will find some justification. 
Never were so many worms at the surface. Green-keepers 
‘an scarcely use their rollers and lawns are almost as muddy 
as a tilth. Botanical eccentricities are many, but the chief is 
the multiplicity of the fungus and mushroom. In the second 
week of December a crop of the mushroom proper, as we 
understand it, agaricus campestris, was found in my garden 
under the lee of a tree lupin in full and fresh leaf. The funguses 
have beaten this mushroom. On one common thousands 
have sprung up, larger as well as more numerous than any 
of us can parallel, even those who belong to mycological 
clubs. On a path leading to this same common the daisies 
are flowering as freely as ever in spring. Some of the birds, 
notably the starlings, have deserted the bird table for the 
plentiful larder of the field. 

* 


af * * 
A Rabbit Monograph 

An admirably composed Bill for the prevention of a standard 
cruelty was discussed in the House of Lords last week. It 
originated with the Animal Welfare Society of the University 
of London, which is a model for humane workers. A very 
sensible and very thorough investigation into the subject, 
both of victims and enemies, that is, of rabbits, trappers and 
traps was first carried through. Thanks to the personal 
evidence of keepers, farmers, poachers—not least poachers— 
and many other persons, we know more than we ever knew 
before both about the rabbit and the trap. The pamphlet 
(Man versus Rabbit, 1s.) published by the Society is a vade- 
mecum for naturalists as well as humanitarians. The evi- 
dence, to my thinking at any rate, proves first, that the traps 
upset the balance of nature. They kill birds, foxes and 
domestic animals indiscriminately. Second, that rabbits are 
multiplied, not decreased, by the method of trapping, partly 
because an excess of bucks is killed ; third, that the cruelty, 
which is great in itself and in its extent, isunnecessary. Rabbits 
are as easily destroyed in other ways that are more discrimina- 
ting and much less brutal. The gist of the Bill is to prohibit 
the manufacture, use or possession of steel-toothed traps. 

‘* xx o * 
A Humane Master 

The verdict of an M.F.H. in the West Country is peculiarly 
emphatic and convincing : 

“That the pest of rabbits is entirely due to traps having destroyed 
all their natural enemies has been evident to many people for some 
time. As a Master of Hounds I have seen much of the cruelty of 
these traps. For the last three seasons 20 per cent. of the foxes 
killed by my hounds had already been crippled by traps. A fox or 
badger will draw the trap and by the brightness of the steel one can 


tell how many miles he has dragged it either to be mercifully killeq 
by hounds or to lie up and die. I have myself found skeletons of 
foxes fast in a trap a few feet down an earth. Almost certainly 
many badgers drag traps to the bottom of deep earths. Visitors to 
Cornwall have remarked that they never see any of our natural wild 
animals. Down here traps are left uncovered in the open, and until 
they are stopped by law the countryside will be ruined. Farms yi] 
be overrun with rabbits. Hedges and crops will be ruined.” 
A vote given for the Bill is a vote given for a kinder civilizg. 
tion. 
* %* * * 

Fruit Imports 

A very thorough pamphlet has been issued from Oxford on 
the vexed subject of ** the planning of British Food Imports,” 
Up to 1927 we imported roughly £410,000,000 worth of food or, 
again roughly, 62 per cent. of our needs. This percentage hag 
since been reduced to 53 per cent., but the cause, it is sug- 
gested, was due to a reduction in total consumption as well as 
to other and more political causes. I refer to the pamphlet, 
however, not for the sake of the general conclusion, but to 
emphasize one detail that fits exactly with views expressed to 
me by one of our greatest growers of fruit. He holds that the 
greatly increased consumption of fruit (by which the so-called 
vegetarians are clated) is due to the provision of fruit 
continuously all the year. He believes that the imports of 
fruit are the direct cause of the extension of the fruit area in 
Kngland—and this is striking. The pamphlet, more obscurely, 
takes the same view. The final conclusion is as follows : 

“Tt follows, therefore, that planning must not only consider 
total supplies but also the seasonal nature of production and of 
receipts from alternative sources.” 
It is within my knowledge that the potato growers of south 
Lincolnshire are urgent on this point. Well-timed imports 
are to their advantage. 

* * * 

New Apples 

All gardeners should realize how very much they owe to 
Wisley. There is no other organization anywhere which 
makes quite such strict and prolonged tests of new plants 
and thus sets up standards. None of us need try novelties 
for ourselves and suffer the disappointment that follows. 
The latest candidates for the Wisley hall-mark are a huge 
variety of new apples, of which many score have been 
rejected. The few that have been selected for further trial 
include one apple that appears to be earlier than any we 
possess, and all the world is looking out for a July or early 
August apple of real quality. Neither Beauty of Bath nor 
Worcester Pearmain (at any rate in the view of apple experts) 
is quite worth its eminence. Some years ago on an experi- 
mental farm near Ottawa I was shown a new apple christened 
Melba, of which its creator expected great things. It is, 
I see, one of the few provisionally accepted by the R.H.S. 
experts; but the apple which is quite a good deal the 
earliest of all is Laxton’s Early Crimson, and it ripens in 
south and mid-England by the middle of July. But autumn 
seems a necessary influence for the higher flavours, for the 
Cox, or Ribston or the slow, shy and much neglected D’Arcy 
Spice with other late russetty apples. 


* ok * 


Relapsed Asters 
All amateur gardeners at one time or another have 
lamented the relapse of beautiful flowers to a simpler and 


less gorgeous form. The latest of these regrets concerns the 
aster or Michaelmas daisy. The flower has been improved 
out of recognition of late. The varieties differ in colour 
and size of blossom as well as in height of growth, and 
gardeners have thus been enabled to compose beds wholly 
consisting of Michaelmas daisies which nevertheless have the 
graded variety almost of a mixed herbaceous border. It is, of 
course, always difficult to be sure of ‘ fixing ” a new hybrid 
or a new sport. A tendency to relapse appears in all sorts of 
flowers and bushes. A variegated privet may become green, 
a Senecio Maritima lose its silver sheen, and after a seeding 
or two hollyhocks become purple and Shirley poppies scarlet 
and black. Possibly some Michaelmas daisies have been put 
on the market before they were fixed ; but a number of the 
best remain singularly true and are more easily kept fine 
and large than perhaps any other herbaceous plant. Inci- 
dentally it is well worth while growing them from seed. 


W. Beacu Tiromas. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE PLEBISCITE 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecrartor.] 

§ir,—I have just returned from a brief, but instructive, visit 
to Saarbriicken, where I attended on Sunday two great demon- 
srations, one of the Deutsche Front, in favour, of course, of 
return to Germany, the other of the newly-formed Christian 
Party, which advocates the maintenance of the Status Quo till 
an opportunity comes of returning to a Fatherland different 
fom the Germany of to-day. Both were crowded. The 
former was an immense gathering, but I was particularly 
struck by the strength of feeling displayed at the latter. The 
one was dominated by the ubiquitous swastika, the other 
by a black cross on a white background, with the inscription, 
“Christus ist die Fiihrer, nicht Hitler.” 

A change that cannot be easily described has come over the 
Saar during the past few weeks. The Deutsche Front reiter- 
ates that it comprises the whole population, less only two or 
three per cent. The right answer to this would seem to be 
that if the Nazis believed their claim to be valid, they would 
mt be forcing the pace of propaganda and social pressure, 
abusing the new Christian party, and complaining so loudly 
and insistently against Mr. Knox and the Plebiscite Commis- 
sion. One’s impression, indeed, is that the Deutsche Front 
ison the defensive, and all the more so because of the rapid 
arrangements for sending in the international troops. The 
sze and the impressive neutralism of the new force make it 
dificult for the Nazis to go on saying that the discipline of the 
Deutsche Front is the sole guarantee of keeping order. There 
should be in any case the minimum of danger during January, 
provided Nazi activity can be kept within tolerable bounds. 

“German is the Saar; German it was, is, and shall be!” 
This is the slogan sounding without end in the ears of the 
people through all the waves of the air. But the point is 
that the great word has almost nothing to do with the 
momentous issue of the hour. Of course the Saar is German, 
German speech is everywhere. The social life is German. 
The people are undeniably German (although, by the by, 
acrowd of Saarlanders must be a desolating spectacle for 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg and all other apostles of the Nordic 
idea, since the types are overwhelmingly dark and round- 
headed). Moreover, the administration of the Saar under 
the League is German. There are 12,000 government 
servants in the territory, and 11,800 of them are German. 
The Saar is German and remains so however the voting may 
go. France is remote from the picture. The problem of the 
Saar is extraordinarily complicated, but the Saarlander’s 
present duty is simplicity itself. The question to be decided is, 
whether the territory shall be joined at once to the Germany 
of Hitler, or whether the people of the Saar shall stay as 
they are, under the League of Nations, in the hope of joining 
a different Germany when the present power has vanished 
or been redeemed. One cannot help regretting that the 
opposition to the Deutsche Front has to bear the uninspiring 
label of the Status Quo. It allows the Nazis to stigmatize 
their Catholics and Socialists as Separatists, in defiance of the 
fact, hardly to be everborne even in this day of short political 
memories, that until the advent of Hitler all parties in the 
Saar were at one, while the militant Catholics: gave more 
trouble to the Governing Commission than any other section. 

It seems foolish to attempt a prediction as to the January 
poll, but one thing is incontrovertible. The Geneva Agree- 
ment, the understanding as to a second plebiscite, and the 
forming of the international force have made a profound 
change in the public temper and have brought the greatest 
encouragement to supporters of the Staius Quo—that is, to 
all who, before the Geneva meeting, were being driven to 
face the prospect of a Nazi triumph. Let us, however, avoid 
the temptation to look upon the Saar as merely a little district, 
of an unimportance proper to an area smaller than the 
county of Surrey. Here beyond all question is the crucial 
point of the European system in 1935. The voting on 
January 13th may determine the future of our world.—I 
am, Sir, &e. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
















































































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length ts that of one of our “News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, THe SPECTATOR.] 


The most suitable 





PUBLIC OPINION AND THE ECONOMIC 
BOYCOTT 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your brief answer to my letter you tacitly withdraw 
from the racialist position you had taken up—namely, that 
what was unjustifiable for Mr. Herbert Morrison was justifiable 
for the leaders of the Jewish community. But in letting 
Hitlerism out by the back door you throw the door wide 
open for him in the front. 

You lay it down that all organized action by non-official 
agencies in these matters is to be deprecated and that every- 
thing is to be left to the League. This has a fine progressive 
ring about it: but in practice it can only mean one of two 
things. Either the League will act over the heads of the 
peoples of the component States: in that case you will 
have installed a new leviathan, a Totalitarian World-State, 
in the City of Calvin. Or the League will not act at all, 
since the pressure from organized voluntary groups, which 
constitutes the driving force of public opinion in all truly 
democratic countries, will not be forthcoming. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that it is along the 
second line that matters will actually work themselves out 
and that, in default of organized action to secure its enforce- 
ment, Article XVI of the Covenant is bound to remain 
no more than a decorative facade for a defeatist argument. 
But the other alternative implicit in your argument is worth 
dragging out into the open, because it shows how subtle 
and pervasive, even in liberal circles, is the influence of 
Continental doctrines of absolutism. 

When a journal like The Spectator argues after this fashion 
it is time to look carefully into the intellectual foundations 
of the Peace Movement.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


[The other alternative” never was implicit in our argu- 
ment. We entirely agree that Government action under 
Art. XVI of the Covenant should be supported, and if need 
be stimulated, by an organized public opinion. But what has 
that to do with the question of a boycott against a State 
whose domestic system is disapproved ?—Ep. The Spectator.] 





GERMAN LABOUR CAMPS 

[To the Editor of Tux SpecTAtoR.]} 
Sir,— With reference to the article ‘‘ Are the German Labour 
Camps Militaristic?”’ which appeared in The Spectator on 
November 2nd, I would like to draw the attention of your 
readers to the following points. Although I do not doubt 
that the writer of the article tried to give a true picture of 
his own experiences, I would like to say that his conclusions 
do not represent the idea of the German Labour Service. 
His statement of “ grave accusation of militarism on the 
ideological side ’’ concerning the instructions in the German 
Labour Camps is like all generalizations bound to lead to 
misinterpretation. It should be realized that, while it has 
to be considered that the way in which instructions are given 
always depends on the personality of the instructor, the 
underlying ideas which led to the introduction of the Labour 
Service and thereby to the educational instructions (which 
play a much greater part during winter than summer) are of 
quite a different nature than it appears from this article, 
It is a new conception of a social responsibility which makes 
the German youth join the Labour Service, a new con- 
ception of Labour as an honour, and therefore a readiness to 
do practical work not for private profit but for the benefit 
of the whole community. 

With regard to the position of the officers I would like to 
state that whereas a formal discipline is exercised when on 
parade the spirit of ‘* Arbeitskameradschaft ” prevails gener- 
ally, The familiar form of “Du” (thou) is always used 
instead of “ you,” the officers up to the “* Truppenfuehrer ” 
live in the same room as the men and all officers and trainees 
have the same food. In addressing an officer the form of 








Cramp ee meee ae 
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‘** Herr ” otherwise so familiar in Germany is never used, one 
would simply say “ Truppfuehrer,” &c. 
In the official curriculum, which is intended to advise the 


instructors of the subject of their instructions the chief © 


attention is drawn to the education of the young industrial 
workers to a new love to the soil and the value of the agri- 
cultural life in order to encourage land settlement ; further- 
more to the cultural and political history of Germany and 
of the particular part in which they live to awaken their 
knowledge and affection to their home county. This is 
fostered by excursions and visits to museums and places of 
cultural interest.—Yours faithfully, H. ScuirMer. 


CAUSES OF WAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—Sir Norman Angell’s article, ‘‘ Peace and the Public 
Mind,” in last week’s issue, instances one of the ultimate 
causes of war as the public’s false opinions on facts con- 
cerning its own safety and welfare. 

In democratic countries, such as Great Britain, France 
and the United States, the popular Press is free to give 
foreign news whatever complexion it likes, and the more 
popular the newspaper the greater the tendency to exaggerate 
the “bogeys” to which Sir Norman Angell refers. The 
constant reiteration of unrestricted and sensational reports 
on foreign affairs cannot fail, in the long run, to produce 
serious misconceptions in the public’s mind. 

It has always been a matter of some surprise to me that 
the Governments in these countries do not appear to realize 
what a persistent menace to the cause of peace this type 
of treatment of foreign news is bound to be. Although it is 
true that the public mind moves slowly, there is very little 
likelihood of its moving in the right direction so long as it 
continues to be fed in this manner. 

Fortunately the B.B.C. exerts a restraining influence, but 
even this does not obviate the necessity for a decided move 
in the direction of restraint on the part of all newspaper 
proprietors conducting important organs of public opinion.— 
Yours faithfully, MAvRIcE KEATING. 

44. Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


THE PERIL OF CHILDBIRTH 

[To the Editor of THe Specraror.] 
Sir,—The varied correspondence provoked by my article 
confirms me in the conviction that we shall never solve this 
difficult problem until we ‘‘ give up hunting for scapegoats, 
and airing our several prejudices and predilections.””. I am 
glad to have the support of the correspondent who is likely to 
be most familiar with the realities of the matter. The expe- 
riences and observations of ‘* A Queen’s Nurse ”’ practically 
coincide with my own—which, for the information of the irate 
Dr. Cook, I may say extend over forty years of active general 
practice. I would suggest to this latter correspondent that 
he read my article a little more carefully ; it may save him a 
lot of ammunition. 

We all know Mrs. Ayrton Gould as a lifelong fighter for the 
political and economic emancipation of ,women, and for the 
abolition of poverty. We can be sure that anything she says 
is said with sincerity ; it, therefore, deserves sincere examina- 
tion. I am flattered to learn that with almost the whole of 
my article Mrs. Gould agrees ; and I am the more anxious to 
give reconsideration to my one inference to which she takes 
exception. She says that I appear “to have reached the 
conclusion that there is no particular connexion between 
malnutrition and maternal mortality ” ; and goes on to say : 
‘“* I suggest, on the basis of the following figures, that there is 
such a connexion, and a very clear and important one.” It 
is true that, as Mrs. Gould points out, the maternal mortality 
rate last year in derelict Northumberland was 6.38 per 
thousand total births; but in the Isle of Wight it was little 
less, and in prosperous Bath it was considerably higher ; 
whilst in Lincoln the maternal death-rate was more than 
double that of any of these places. It is hard to believe that 
differing degrees of malnutrition constituted a main causative 
factor. Nor do nutritional differences explain the queer 
disparity between the maternal mortality rates of Rochdale 
(2.71), Huddersfield (8.81), Cardigan (9.6), and Merioneth 
(4.8)—as quoted in the House of Commons a fortnight ago. 


That malnutrition is an evil, hygienic and other, is not open 
to dispute ; and that, in spite of the optimistic summaries o 
our official Health Officers, relative malnutrition exists jp 
many derelict districts at the present time seems proved, 
We shall, however, not strengthen but weaken the case fo; 
remedying this state of affairs by arguing that malnutrition js 
primarily responsible for accidents in childbirth, when all the 
available facts seem to show that it plays but a relatively 
small part in these calamities. ; 

Mrs. Gould suggests that the greater mortality rate in many 
well-to-do districts may well be due to the greater proportion 
of first births in these areas, it being ‘‘ notorious that first 
births are more dangerous than subsequent ones.” It jis, of 
course, true that first confinements are, on the average, more 
difficult and more painful than are subsequent ones. Pre. 
sumably, therefore, they are likely to be more dangerous, 
The Department of Health for Scotland recently investigated 
a thousand maternal deaths in order to find out the relative 
mortality among mothers of varying parity. The results of 


this limited inquiry showed that although first pregnancies: 


were more dangerous than second confinements, they differed 
but little in risk from the birth of a third or a fourth child, 
All subsequent pregnancies showed a progressive rise in 
mortality rate with each increase in parity. Evidently, 
therefore, we cannot find in the growing practice of birth 
control and limitation of families, any more than in mal- 
nutrition, an adequate explanation of present-day puerperal 
mortality. Your MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT, 


[To the Editor of Tur SPEcTATOR.] 


Srr,—Come off that high horse! You do not present the 
facts, but a selection of facts. You also present opinions. 
With both I frequently disagree. But I have nothing but 
admiration for your Medical Correspondent’s brief survey of 
areal problem. He covered the ground in a masterly manner, 
but I entirely disagree with his opinion. The natural place 
for a mother to have her child is in her own home—the natural 
people to look after her are the nurse and doctor of her choice, 
and the doctor will generally be the family doctor. If the 
facts pointed to a different conclusion, I should sorrowfully 
have to admit that it was better to have a baby in an institu- 
tion. But they don’t. Hospitalization is certainly on the 
increase, maternal mortality is certainly not decreasing. 

Briefly we have to strive after the normal. We shall never 
attain it. But we can, and must, do better than we are doing. 
At present we are at odds, chiefly because we spend our time 
flinging mud at each other. 

Two points for your consideration, Sir. First, the expectant 
mother must find an accoucheur in whom she has confidence ; 
only then will she allay some of that fear, which is a potent 
cause of trouble, particularly amongst the sheltered classes. 

Secondly, as you publish figures of maternal mortality, 
publish also the figures for operative interference, say for 
Caesarean Section. Then perhaps you will convince the 
laity that it is at least ten times safer to have a baby per vias 
naturales than by an abdominal operation. In the past we 
interfered too little, now we interfere too much.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient Servant, CLEMENT W. WALKER. 

67 Milton Road, Cambridge. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

S1r,—You recently published an article on the South African 

Protectorates, from which I assume that the question of our 

future may be of some interest to the general public. 

At the time of writing we have just received a report of a 
speech in London by General Smuts, in the course of which 
he waved the big stick and indulged in open threats of 
calamities which will befall us unless we are incorporated 
without delay. The Union markets, he says, will be closed 
to our products. As a matter of fact this will only be another 
turn of the thumbscrew. For some years the Protectorates 
have not enjoyed free access to the Union markets, Our 
cattle and produce are subject to special restrictions and 
charges, and the South African Railways levy differential 
rates against our goods. 

The other side of the picture is that, owing to the fact that 
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we are within the South African Customs Union, we are 
compelled to purchase South African products which are 
sheltered behind high tariff walls. For a period of years the 
(Customs policy of the Union has been to place the highest 
charges on the cheapest goods. This naturally penalizes 
the unfortunate Native more than anyone. For instance, 
the duty on light cotton blankets and cheap clothing such as 
are bought only by Natives is so high as to make importation 
impossible. The result is that the Native is paying a heavy 
indirect tax on-his purchases in order to provide employment 
for white people in Union factories. 

Some of us wonder why we are called Pretectorates when 
the British Government makes no attempt to afford us pro- 
tection against unfair treatment at the hands of our powerful 
neighbour. Without the British market for her gold, wool, 
fruit, wine and maize, the Union would be in a very poor way 
indeed. It seems obvious, . therefore, that Britain has a 
powerful lever with which to secure for her Protectorates a 
square deal. Now that General Smuts has followed the 
example of General Hertzog in using open threats, it is high. 
time for the British Government to call his bluff and show 
him, to use an Americanism, where he gets off.—Yours 
faithfully, H. SPALDING. 

- Dalcrue, P.O. Malkerns, N. Swaziland, South Africa. 


SHIPPING SUBSIDIES 

|To the Editor of Tur SpecTator.] 
Sirn,—In Parliament, in the Press, and on the platform 
reference is made continually to supposed huge subsidies 
paid by other nationalities to their shipping. Outside 
Parliament £30,000,000 per annum is the amount usually 
mentioned, but no one appears to know how this figure 
is arrived at, nor does anyone state what specific payments 
are made by each country. Further, no distinction seems 
to be made between actual subsidies and losses incurred by 
State-owned vessels. 

To help British shipowners our Government as a trial 
has decided to grant to tramp shipowners £2,000,000 for 
one year. It would be interesting to know how this amount 
compares with that granted by other countries to their tramp 
shipping as distinct from their liner, passenger and coastal 
vessels. 

It is quite unfair when making a comparison to class 
as subsidies the running losses made by State-owned steamers. 
Have not our colonies to their detriment indulged in the 
same luxury without it being called a subsidy ?—-Yours 
faithfully, CANADIAN, 


VIA BELISHA 

[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—In an article by Mr. John Prioleau, printed in your 
issue of the 7th inst., it is stated that cyclists are ‘‘ potentially 
the greatest source of danger’ on the road. There is abso- 
lutely no foundation for such an assertion. The potentiality 
of destruction to life and property, as represented by any 
particular vehicle, is not a matter for individual opinion or 
observation. .It has been calculated to a nicety by. insurance 
companies over a period of many years. Members of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club have been covered since 1924 against 
claims by the public in respect of all accidents due directly or 
indirectly to their negligence. Had they used motor-éars of 
average horse-power, instead of bicycles, the cost of such 
insurance would have been at least 250 times as much. This 
ratio of 250 to 1 represents pretty accurately the relative 
danger to the public of the two vehicles.—Yours faithfully, 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, G. HERBERT STANCER, 

3 Craven Hill, London, W. 2. Secretary 


SOUTH TO CADIZ 
[To the Editor of THe Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have no particular wish to pick a quarrel with your 
reviewer, Mr. Evelyn Waugh. But still less do I like seeing 


English treated as though he were no more than a clumsy 
literary potman who cannot serve the drinks without slopping 
them. And Mr. Waugh’s statement that Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s 
South to Cadiz is so gauche as to be “barely readable”’ surely 





one of the few notable and conscientious living writers ot 


requires the specific, rather than the implied, qualification 
that it is unreadable by Mr. Evelyn Waugh—clearly a very 
different thing. The instances of gaucherie and “ slovenli- 
ness ” which Mr. Waugh adduces leave me more bewildered 
than before. I myself read the sentence about the driver 
who ‘ poured.” his bus “round the sharp bends of city 
streets as though the thing were an articulated reptile ” 
with a lively admiration for the man whose mind naturally 
conceives such vivid and arresting images. As for the 
rest of the evidence for the prosecution, I confess that I did 
find myself stumped by one phrase—the one about Toledo 
Cathedral. As I could make neither head nor tail of this, 
I compared it with the original to discover, as I rather 
expeeted, that Mr. Waugh (or his typist, or the printer) 
had got it wrong, and by printing “lift” as “left” had 
really made rubbish of the sentence.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Reform Club. NorMAN COLLINS. 


FOR TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—It is possible that some of your London readers have 
leisure at their disposal to give away. London is in urgent 
need of workers for its Voluntary Children’s Care-Committees. 
Each year that passes shows an increase in the countless 
schemes for the welfare of the children. Few of these schemes 
can be put to their fullest use, in the enormous London 
districts, without the assistance of the Children’s Care-Com- 
mittees. There are a great number of voluntary workers 
attached to the Children’s Care-Committees, but many 
hundreds more are needed, both as secretaries and visitors. 
In either capacity the work is of exceptional interest. 

In the beginning of this year, a Group was formed from the 
workers of the various districts whose objective is recruiting. 
It is called the Fourteen Group, and it is on behalf of this 
Group as its Chairman that I write this letter. If any reader 
of this paper has time to give, would they write to the Hon. 
See., Miss Noel Streatfeild, 25 Hertford Court, Shepherd 
Market, Mayfair, W.1, and they will be sent full details of 
the work.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

11 Sussex Gardens, W. 2 SIBELL LYTTELTON. 


ROGER FRY 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. ] 
Sir,—May I, through your paper, ask friends of my brother, 
the late Roger Fry, to lend me letters from him which might 
be of use as material for a biography ? I should be grateful 
if in sending them they would indicate if there are any which 
they would prefer not to have used for publication.— Yours 
faithfully, MarGERY Fry. 


48 Clarendon Road, London, W. 11. 











F OOD FOR THOUGHT 


There are those who start the day with a grape-fruit, 
swing over to cereals, make light of a kipper, wrap 
themselves round four rashers and a brace of eggs, 
and fly off at a tangent to toast and marmalade. 

If Nature has blessed or cursed you with such an 
appetite, indulge it by all means, but first take this 
precaution. Lend a helping hand‘ to your system with 
a dash of Eno’s “Fruit Salt” in a glass of water. 
There is no surer, kindlier way of simplifying Nature’s 
task, no finer way of toning up the system. Then you 
will find you can move on to bigger and better meals 
as the day progresses. 
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: Blood and Fire 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


My first astonishment about these two stupendous volumes is 
that they should have been written by Mr. St. John Ervine. 
He himself admits that it is amazing. Mr. Ervine is famous 
as one of the most successful of living dramatists. And 
yet he tells us: that he has spent six years in the pro- 
duction of these two vast tomes upon General Booth and 
the history of the Salvation Army. I do not wonder that 
the task has taken him that time, for the amount of research 
required must have been enormous, and he tells us he has read 
every single number of the War Cry since its first appearance— 
a labour enough to break anyone’s spirit. Six years! Why 
should such a man have undertaken so immense a labour ? 
In his own words, he replies : 

** For many years I have wanted to write about William Booth, 
who had qualities that I greatly admire. My interest and admira- 
tion is engaged by those who, having no social influence, rebel 
against authority, defeat authority, and create authority.” 

Certainly, William Booth was the man to excite such 
interest and admiration. He rebelled against authority, he 
defeated it,.and he established an authority hardly equalled 
in the history of government or religion. Born and bred in 
Methodism, he left it as too tame. He joined the ‘‘ New 
Connexion,” and left it for the same reason. Then he started 
out upon his lonely crusade and established himself as the sole 
autocrat of an enormous religious and social movement in 
which his word was absolute law. No infallible Pope has 
spoken with such authority over millions, and even a Pope 
works through a Council of Cardinals. His stroke of genius 
was the adoption of the word ‘‘ Army ” for his host. The 
first title was ** The Volunteer Army,” but by a second stroke 
of genius he changed the title to ‘* Salvation Army,” and that 
is the name which has gone round the world. An Army 
implies obedience, discipline, and devotion to the death. 
In outward appearance the devotion was maintained, 
though it was inwardly shaken towards the end of General 
Bramwell Booth’s life. The ‘* Epilogue ” which Mr. Ervine 
adds to his book must be a distressing chapter to many whose 
faith in the Army had hitherto remained unshaken. 

But there is more in an Army than mere obedience and 
self-surrender. One of the English Church’s prayers contains 
the fine phrase ‘* Whose service is perfect freedom,” and 
it is that sense of freedom, and even joy in service that makes 
an Army irresistible. Hence the look of calm happiness or 
even ecstasy that one may see on the faces of Salvationist 
men and women. Their being is, as it were, wiped clean 
of fear, and, in the early days, the greater the persecution, 
the brighter their faces shone. 

William Booth’s one purpose was “ to save souls,” and 
with that purpose he inspired the whole Army. Other 
purposes grew up around the central object: hospitals, 
shelters, supplies of food for the unemployed and destitute. 
But Booth himself had no care for philanthropy or charity 
organization. His inspiring object was to preach the Gospel 
to the poor. First and last, he was an Evangelist, and 
he had no doubt that every soul might be saved. He never 
despaired of any living being, no matter what his ignorance, 
his wickedness, his poverty, or even his wealth and learning. 
One can imagine him trying to bring a millionaire or a 
philosopher to Christ. But he began in the East End, and 
he always acted on the belief that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is to the poor. 


God’s Soldier ; General William Booth. By St. John Ervine. 
(Heinemann. 36s.) 








In his own words, ‘‘ We are moral scavengers, netting the 
very sewers,”’ and his appeal was not to the mind or reason, 
but to that basis of emotion that is called the heart. To 
the hearts of the common people he appealed by persuasive 
preaching and the Army appealed by stirring drums, trumpets 
and tambourines, shouts of glory, battle-songs of victory, 
unrestrained eloquence and vulgar symbolism, parodies of 
popular songs, utter disregard of respectability, and realistic 
descriptions of heaven and of hell. ‘* The people must have 
hell fire flashed before their eyes,” he said. No appeal was 
omitted that might work on the emotions to ‘ convert,” to 
bring the soul to Christ. The Salvationists were assailed and 
persecuted in nearly every town of England, partly because 
their temperance doctrine reduced the income of the public 
houses, but chiefly because they were new, strange, and took 
no care of reputation. The crowd set upon them as sparrows 
set upon a canary. But their strength only grew. Even 
when Professor Huxley wrote a series of attacks upon 
‘** Corybantiec Christianity,” that made no difference. Few 
understood ‘* Corybantic,” and no one cared. 

Like the few English saints, Wycliffe, Bunyan, Cromwell, 
and the Wesleys, Booth was born of poorish parents in the 
Midlands. From his mother he inherited the Jewish nose and 
the Jewish persistence, perhaps even the Jewish spiritual 
power. Dyspeptic throughout life, he suffered periods of 
depression, and in 1912 he died blind and worn out. But his 
one purpose was fulfilled. He had ‘“ saved souls.” In the 
words of John Masefield’s poem ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy,” 
he had poured into souls “ the burning cataracts of Christ.” 
As he told King Edward in one of his conversations with him, 
he had “a passion for souls.” How long the emotion of 
** conversion ” Jasted, no one can say, but thousands were 
“saved.” To him there was no distinction between 


** deserving’? and ‘‘ undeserving” cases. In India his 
followers made no distinction between Brahmins and 


** Untouchables.” All God’s children had souls, even if they 
were ignorant of God. I should suppose that in India, for 
instance, his preacher Booth-Tucker did more for unity and 
peace than all the White Papers and Reports ever could, and 
the Salvation Army throughout the world did more for dis- 
armament than all the years of the League of Nations have 
accomplished. As Mr. Ervine truly says: 

“Men will do for God what they will not do for money. The 

humblest soldier knows in his heart more than is known by the pro- 
foundest politician; he has learnt that there is no satisfaction 
except in service, and the richest men on earth are those who have 
spent themselves without stint.” 
One would like to mention all the splendid officers that 
worked so loyally under the General in the early years, 
and above all, the wife who was driven from place to 
place without settled home, but with rather sickly children 
(with eight in all), herself always ailing, and ultimately 
stricken with the most terrible disease, but always wise, 
uncomplaining, a superb preacher for souls, and far more 
kindly and humorous than her famous husband. So they 
vanished from the world, and their works follow them. 
Whether their works will vanish, too, is still dubious. The 
** Epilogue,” which Mr. Ervine had to write twice and in parts 
a dozen times, is not cheerful reading. It tells of personal 
intrigues, painful family squabbles, a great deal about the 
legal rights of property, and ‘‘ Deed Poll.” But I do not 
suppose that any human soul has ever been saved by Deed 
Poll. 
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COOT CLUB 











I A 
0 ARTHUR RANSOME N 
R author of ‘ Winter Holiday’ ‘ Peter Duck’ " 
’ ‘Swallows and Amazons’ ‘Swallowdale’ C 
9 My verdict is that this exciting story of the Norfolk Broads is | 
y definitely the best Mr. Ransome has written. COMPTON Rk 
¢ MACKENZIE in the Daily Mail L 

‘The safest bet for uncles will probably be COOT CLUB’ = ° 

The Spectator 

‘Christmas would hardly be Christmas to the children nowa- 

days without a new Ransome.’ The Observer Illustrated 7s.6d. 
Victoria Regina Panther R. L. HAIG-BROWN 


a dramatic biography 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


author of ‘Angels and Ministers’ 
With many _ illustrations by 
Ernest H. Shepard 10s. Od. 


‘a very complete study of the life of panthers 
in Vancouver. Mr. Haig-Brown writes in a 
clear and a wholly admirable style. An 
exciting and beautiful book for readers of 


all ages.’ RAYMOND MORTIMER in the 
Observer 7s. Od. 


A Plant Hunter in Tibet The Curate’s Wife 


I. KINGDON WARD 


‘His instructive and amusing descriptions of 
inhabitants, customs and usage will do much 
to increase the ordinary reader’s knowledge 
of that fascinating country. His descriptions 
of scenery are vivid and suggestive, and the 
illustrations are all delightful. 


“In brief, a most attractive book’ 


A NOVEL BY FE. H. YOUNG 


‘Subtlety of perception, a delicate sense of 
values, a feeling for the warm undertones of 
ordinary commonplace human behaviour and 
wit — especially wit — these are the qualities 
of Miss Young’s work.’ B.B.C. 

‘<The Curate’s Wife’ is one of her most 


delightful works.’ Glasgow Herald 








The Spectator 12s. Od. 7s. Od. 
ee 
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0 ERICH KASTNER N 

author of ‘Emil and the Detectives’ [now 2s. 6d.] 

G ‘It is a book unlike any school book of this century and = 8 

1 immensely better than them all’ Church Times O 

—- ne , ; os ' Y 

| gaiety and originality . . . inventiveness and fun. The Times ‘ 
¢ With illustrations by Walter Trier 7s. Od. 


All prices are net 
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A Symposium Against War 


Challenge to Death. By Philip Noel Baker, Gerald Barry, Vernon 
Bartlett, Edmund Blunden, Vera Brittain, Ivor Brown, 
G. E. G. Catlin, Guy Chapman, Mary Agnes Hamilton, Gerald 
Heard, Winifred Holtby, Julian Huxley, Storm Jameson, 
J. B. Priestley, and Rebecca West. Foreword by Lord Cecil. 
(Constable. 5s.) 

How Shall We Escape ? 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


By Norman Maclean. (Hodder and 


Challenge to Death is a symposium against war. You may 
dislike symposia (I do); they are too often scrappy to read, 
and always difficult to review. But this is a remarkable 
one, because, as the title-page shows you right off, it brings 
tegether a really outstanding collection of writers. Of 
course there are differences between them. Some, like 
Mr. Philip Noel Baker or Professor Catlin, write as experts 
on this or that side of the subject ; with ‘others it is more 
obvious that they are eminent writers in spheres removed 
from it; and some others again almost invite the question, 
what they are doing in such exalted company at all. But, 
take it all round, here is a very considerable book, and one 
which deserves to be read by everybody who can face reading 
a symposium. 

We are not told who edited it, but it bears the marks of 
good editing. The argument moves in a sequence. It 
begins by a series of papers discussing the situation of today 
—the problems which the peacemaker must face and the 
human factors of which he must take account. Starting 
out with two admirable essays—-** The Twilight of Reason,” 
by Miss Storm Jameson, and ‘* The Roots of War,” by 
Professor Catlin, this part of the book contains some of the 
most thoughtful writing. Next come papers on a few 
aspects (too few) of the collective organization of peace 
through a League. And lastly there is a series on some of 
the broader bearings of the collective method—one by Miss 
Rebecca West on “The Necessity and Grandeur of the 
International Idea”; one addressed to extreme pacifists 
and called ‘“* No Peace Apart From International Security,” 
by Mrs. M. A. Hamilton; one (full of alert and penetrating 
suggestion) on ‘* Peace through Science,” by Professor 
Julian Huxley ; and one by Mr. J. B. Priestley on “ The 
Public and the Idea of Peace.” Mr. Blunden’s contribution 
is a sonnet-sequence (not on quite his best level) at the end. 

It is impossible to read such a collection without being 
deeply impressed by the quality, the sincerity, and the volume 
of the thinking for peace that is going on in England now. 
It is beyond question much more considerable than it was, 
say, Six years ago. Is there any Great Power on the Continent 
(setting aside Russia, which for various reasons is difficult 
to bring into such comparisons), about which the same could 
be said? Conceivably, though doubtfully, France; most 
certainly not Germany, Italy, or Poland. The fact is that 
to get on the Continent anything like effective support for 
views like these one has, outside France, to go to the small 
neutral countries, such as Holland and the nations of Sean- 
dinavia; from whom the peacemaker may indeed derive 
moral backing, but to whom he can look for no other support 
at all. Lord Cecil, in a Foreword less good than much which 
follows it, talks of ‘the almost unanimous determination 
of the peoples in opposition to war.” Such a phrase seems 
sheer nonsense, when applied to the peoples of Germany, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, or Hungary (to mention no others); and 
to use it can surely only mislead us. Similarly he dwells 
on the importance of insisting ‘‘ on the publicity of inter- 
national debate.’ But what view of anything done at 
Geneva (no matter what) has the German or the Italian 
newspaper-reader any chance of forming, except that which 
his Government wants him to form ? 

Thinkers and writers of the calibre of many here one would 
expect, when they address themselves seriously to a problem 
of so much moment, to be conscious of its extreme difficulty, 
its many-sidedness, the need for qualifying one consideration 
with another. And so in fact they are—so much so that at 
times the reader may even be a little fogged and ask himself 
what definite conclusion emerges. Yet in fact several do 


emerge—for one, the principle that you cannot have assured 
peace without a system of collective security ; for another, 
that you cannot have it without overcoming our present 
economic failure. 


As Miss Storm Jameson puts it ; “* Poverty 





—— 


and war grow in the same soil and have the same smell. , . 
If we cannot get rid of poverty with its dead weight of the 
irresponsible and the repressed, we cannot eliminate war.” 
Perhaps one might illustrate it even more baldly than that, 
There is only one immediate source for all today’s war-appre- 
hension -in Europe ; it is the rearming of Germany under 
bellicose Nazism. And but for the world economic Crisis, 
which first assailed Germany at the end of 1929, this would, 
humanly speaking, never have happened; Germany would 
have continued pacific and republican, and Nazism have 
remained marooned in the hopeless backwater, where it had 
stuck down to that date. But to get world economies right 
now is plainly a long job; and there is all too much danger 
that war may come before we have done so. 

The weakest section of the volume is the middle—the papers 
dealing with features of the collective system. There are too 
few of them, and too many are by one writer—Mr. Noel 
Baker ; who, though an undoubted expert, has been too much 
identified with particular sides and schemes in League politics, 
on his own or Mr. Henderson’s behalf, to stand above the 
Geneva mélée and attempt such a re-shaping of outlook and 
tactics as the present situation may appear to demand. Pro- 
fessor Catlin seems to me much nearer the bone, when he 
suggests that the chief effective potentiality for keeping peace 
in the rest of the world is a combination of the United States 
and Great Britain, and that even that must be ruled out 
between Honolulu and Singapore. The truth is, surely, tha¢ 
when the United States withdrew from the Versailles ‘Treaty 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations, the bottom fell 
out of both Treaty and Covenant, each of which in almost 
every feature (including such features as the famous voeu 
about disarmament in the Treaty, and Articles 16 and 19 in 
the Covenant) depended vitally on American League-member- 
ship. The Powers thus left stranded did right, of course, to 
go on with the League ; but nothing is gained by promoting 
illusions about it. No amount of ‘‘ League-mindedness ” 
among little nations can ever redress the deficiency, powerless 
as such an aid must be in any clash between Great Powers. 
Not only so, but to talk and argue as if the part which the 
United States and Great Britain could have played 
together can ever be played by Great Britain alone, is to 
drive a most dangerous wedge between idealism and practical 
polities. 

Dr. Norman Maclean’s book is, by comparison, a slight 
structure, but it is eloquent as well as earnest, a sermon with 
strong feeling at its back and not a few touches of Highland 
vision. Some churchman was complaining the other day that 
sermons on the League‘of Nations were too frequent. It 
would have been a wiser complaint, that they are often not 
good enough; and here many a clergyman might find Dr. 
Maclean helpful. The actual policy which he favours is that 
of Lord Davies—an international authority imposing its 
decisions through an international air force ; and a summary 
of this, in an appendix, has been contributed by Lord Davies 


himself. R. C. K. Ensor. 


Naval Policy Surveyed 


A Searchlight on the Navy. By Hector C. Bywater. 
10s.) 


(Cassell. 


Mr. Bywater in this book throws a clearly focused and well- 
balanced beam over the whole arc of naval polity. He does 
not deal in abstract theories but in concrete facts and figures 
clearly tabulated. His view is inclined to be pessimistic. 
The Washington Conference (1922) undoubtedly saved a big 
expenditure and eased the situation in the Pacific, but it was 
based on the preliminary acceptance of a reasonable and pacific 
policy by the parties concerned. Since then the power of the 
air has greatly developed, but there is nothing to show that 
aircraft can do the work of a navy or an army. The purpose 
and uses of a navy remain unchanged, though a reason suffi- 
cient in itself for a measure of agreement on disarmament can 
be found in the saving of 194 millions that it would bring to 
the five leading naval powers, the cost per ton having risen 
from some £72 in 1914 to about £230 in 1928. 

On the other hand, even the present stage of disarmament 
has not been reached without a considerable degree of risk. 
In the London Treaty British cruiser strength was scaled down 
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The Serial Universe 
by J. W. Dunne 10% 


author of An Experiment with Time (5/-) 





The Murder of My Aunt 
a novel by Richard Hull 


*A brilliant piece of serious fooling.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 7/6 


Butcher’s Broom 
a novel by Neil M. Gunn 


“He has never done anything so good..—Times Literary 


Supplement. A Porpoise Press book. 7/6 


Lightship 


a novel by Archie Binns 
* A human, immensely exciting tale.—Daily Herald. 7/6 


Youth is a Crime 
a novel by Charlotte Haldane 


*A charming and thoughtful study.”— Times Literary 
Supplement. 7/6 





Thinking Aloud 
new essays by A. G. Street 


‘The countryside is here... his picture glows.'"—Sunday 


Times. Illustrated. 6/- 


Round the Corner 
an autobiography by Percy Brown 


‘This gay and grand book.’—Sunday Times. ‘Genuinely 
exciting. —Daily Mail. 8/6 


Vienna 
by Stephen Spender 


A new long poem. ‘An interesting and genuinely vital 
work.’—Jsis. ‘A white-hot narrative poem.’—Star. 3/6 


The Holy Mountain 
by Bhagwan Shri Hamsa 


With an introduction by W. B. YEATS. ‘In its own way the 
most extraordinary book we have ever read.’—Listener. 8/6 





Man of Aran 


by Pat Mullen 


Recommended by The Book Society. Wéith 16 illustrations. 8/6 





The Saar 
by Margaret Lambert 


*The most authoritative for a real understanding.’— 
Spectator. 


After Hitler’s Fall 


Prince Hubertus Loewenstein 


A programme for Germany by Hitler’s ‘Public Enemy No. 1’, 
author of The Tragedy of a Nation. 7/6 


Culbertson’s Contract Bridge 


Red Book on Play 


The Greatest of all Bridge Books. 7/6 





Twentieth-Century Houses 
by Raymond McGrath 


The latest architecture. 279 illustrations. 21/- 


Art and Industry 
by Herbert Read 


‘It is impossible to exaggerate the imvortance of this book 
... ina class by itself.’— Listener. 132 illustrations. 12/6 


A History of the World War 
by Liddell Hart 


* We are unlikely to see in our time a better account of the 
War.’—Observer. 26 maps. 635 pages. 8/6 





The Endless Furrow 


the novel by A. G. Street 


Seldom has a novel received such praise. 7/6 


FABER & FABER 
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to 50, of which Mr. Bywater counts only 32 as ‘“ modern ”’ 
in 1935. The Treaty certainly contained a safeguard in the 
form of an “ escalator” clause, but Mr. Bywater considers 
that its application would have entailed the serious drawback 
of pointing a critical finger at our old ally, France. 

' Dealing with more technical questions, Mr. Bywater points 
out that our deficiency in destroyers was one of our gravest 
difficulties in 1917. We had over 400 when the War ended 
and at present are allowed only 150,000 tons, which works 
out at about 135 to 150. The necessity of destroyers arises 
partly from the danger of submarines, but Great Britain’s 
proposal to abolish the latter has met with cold response, and 
Mr. Bywater thinks that they must be accepted as a per- 
manent addition to the naval armoury. 


' Great Britain’s suggestions for disarmament have lain 


along the line of a trenchant scaling down in all combatant 
craft—battleships to 25,000 tons, cruisers to 7,000 tons, and sub- 
marines to the zero of abolition or to a smaller size. But the 
distinct merits of these proposals are not always. distinctly 
seen. On one type of vessel, however, the London Treaty 
placed no bari—viz., vessels of not more than 2,000 tons, with 
not more than four 6.1-inch guns and with a speed of not more 
than 20 knots—a sort of third-class cruiser type. These 
vessels of a triple negation could undoubtedly be very positively 
useful in convoy and anti-submarine work, and Mr. Bywater 
would like to see more of them. Finally, he focuses his 
arguments in a demand for a One Power (Continental) 
Standard in the Air and a One Power (World) Standard for 
the Navy. Great Britain has done and is still doing her 
utmost to procure some measure of disarmament, but arma- 
ments are merely the instruments and outcome of national 
policy, and the policies of other nations lie outside our 
control. Disarmament is an end that we honestly seek, but 
as Cromwell said somewhere or other, the issue does not 
always bear out the honesty of the design. The book contains 
some very useful Appendices, appropriate to any possible 
Conference. 
A. C, Dewar. 
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THE LONSDALE LIBRARY 
OF SPORTS, GAMES & PASTIMES 

“The Lonsdale Library will do for your youngsters what the 
Badminton Library did for us."°—Spectator 

Edited by LORD LONSDALE’& Mr. ERIC PARKER 

NEW VOLUMES— 
MOUNTAINEERING 

ar by SYDNEY SPENCER, Sec. of the vee Club. By 
G. LONGSTAFF, C. F. MEADE, G. WI NTHROP 
You NG, J. M. WORDIE, Ec., &c. Price 21s. 
“This is a penily remarkable book.”’—-Punch 


SEA FISHING 
Edited by A. E. COOPER Buckram, 15s. 
** Certainly the most comprehensive hook on the subject ever 
published—is well worth its price to every sea_ angler.” 
—British Sea Anglers’ Soc. Qtly. 
* x * 


TUNNY FISHING FOR BEGINNERS 
16 illustrations by FRED TAYLOR Ss. net 
“The most exciting little book of the season.""—British Weekly 


THE NEW ART LIBRARY (Votume xv1) SEPTEMBER 


i — TURE MAKING TECHNIQUE & INSPIRATION 

By CHARLES SIMS, R.A. 

Containing the Artist’s priceless “‘ Studio Diary ” 

potes.and much practical advice for the artist. Lavishly 

iHustrated. 21s. net 

“One of the most valuable and significant books on art 
obtainable.”’—Yorkshire Observer 

THE DRAWING & PAINTING OF DOGS 

By G. VERNON STOKES, R.B.A. 


A practical book for those who wish to show 
action and sound anatomy in their dog pictures. 


of working 


character, 
Many illus- 


trations showing movement, expression, &c., &c. 10s. 6d. net 
**Remarkably able ... by a born teacher.”—The Artist 

JAVA PAGEANT 

By H. W. PONDER, F.R.G.S. 18s. net 


**An admirable contribution to the literature of this important 
island.”’"—-Times 

SQUASH RACKETS 

By E. SNELL, Captain J. TOMKINSON & Major J. MOSS. 


19 illustrations. 23. 6d. net 
THINGS SEEN IN THE CHATEAUX COUNTRY 
By Captain LESLIE RICHARDSON 


Beautifully illustrated. 
*“*A super guide-book.” 


3s. 6d. net 
—Saturday Review 


Seeley, Service &? Co Limited gee 


(Founded 1744) 
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An Orgy of Love 


The English in Love. Assembled by C. C. and D. G, With 
Decorations by John Austen., (Secker. 6s.) 
She Walks’in Beauty: ~ Collected by Cynthia Asquith, 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

** Ir is hoped,” say C. C. and D. G., in a charming preface tp 
a charming anthology, “ that this book will do something 
towards promoting clear thinking on the important Subject 
of Love. ...”. Fond hope! This pretty book, so full of 
pretty, moving, loving, gay, despairing, and entertaining 
pieces in verse and prose, selected from the loving output of 
Seven—(no, six, for the fifteenth is not represented)—amoroijjs 
centuries, and so gaily and charmingly decorated with illus- 
trations by Mr. John Austen, will do nothing.to promote clear 
thinking on this important matter; it leaves us more cop. 
fused and distracted, were that possible, than before. § 
does Lady Cynthia Asquith’s attractive collection of descrip. 
tions of feminine loveliness. After reading through both 
these books, one feels that one has partaken of an orgy of 
beauty and of love, a satiating and dazzling orgy, whereat 
lovely females and distraught: passions dance voluptuously, 
beautifully, absurdly, down the centuries, showing us this 
business at its best and at its worst, at its noblest and its 
silliest, its most lovely and most ridiculous. 

Is it legitimate to guess that the contemplation of so much 
love and beauty, and of so much excitement about both, has 
perhaps a little overset the balance of the compilers ? This 
conveys no adverse criticism, since it is enthusiasm, nice taste 
and wide reading (and all these they have) that make a good 
anthology, and not the soberer qualities of accuracy and 
pedantic scholarship. No pedantry in love! as Herrick 
might have exclaimed. It is the material assembled, and its 
manner of presentation, that counts in an anthology. These 
anthologists have assembled a great quantity of apt and pleas- 
ing stuff and arranged it very well; if they rather give the 
impression of thinking it matters little who wrote it, or at 
what period, or how it is spelt, let scholars carp, for I will not, 
I like the careless profusion and the graceful recklessness with 
which C. C. and D. G. fling their garnerings before us, often 
signed briefly with a surname, so that (unless you recognize 
the extracts or refer to the index) you are left to guess which 
of the literary Beaumonts, Butlers, Disraelis, Daniels, Fords, 
Lyttons, or Carews wrote it. It must be owned that, though 
the clue neither of date nor of characteristic spelling is provided 
on the page (most of the spelling, though not all, being 
modernized) it would seldom be possible to guess the wrong 
author, to suppose, for example, that the discreet and donnish 
Joseph Beaumont wrote the verses beginning ‘* May I find a 
woman fair,’ that the scholar Isaac Disraeli was responsible 
for his bombastic son’s novels, or that the sober. antiquarian 
Richard Carew composed Thomas’s poems. So there is no 
great harm in this abbreviating habit. But when the editors 
actually misinform us, confounding the two Bulwer Lyttons 
and attributing a poem of ‘‘ Owen Meredith’s ” to his father 
the novelist, confusing the seventeenth century Nicholas Hookes 
with the eighteenth century Nathaniel Hooke and making of him 
Nathaniel Hookes, and attributing Beaumont’s part (is this 
a new ascription? It is surely an odd one) in Fletcher's 
Maid’s Tragedy to Shakespeare, pedants may be permitted, 
I think, to utter their squeaks of protest, even though they 
have swallowed the rather capricious spelling plan, in which 
compositions of the same date are spelt occasionally as they 
first appeared, usually according to 1934 rules, sometimes to 
those of some period between. 

But when the pedant has finished carping, has ceased to 
bother himself about what text of Gower the editors have 
got hold of, and other such trivial points that trouble the 
donnish and the precise, let him put these cares behind him 
and become that happier and pleasanter creature, the General 
Reader, for whom both these anthologies are meant. Let 
him not even yield to that peculiarly malicious temptation 
which besets reviewers, those unreasonable and captious 
beings, to complain of what they do not find here instead of 
enjoying what they do. Let him give himself instead to the 
pleasure of these charming amenities, here so agreeably 
arranged, Since most literature has so largely dealt with 
love, the editors’ task was rather one of rejection than of 
discovery ; no volume of 500 pages can do more than draw 
a few bright pailfuls from that. mighty. and ravening ocean 
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The Diary of 
a 
Murderer 


By 
Virginia & Frank Vernon 





“ Although by its nature the book cannot 
help being a thriller, it is an acute 
psychological study .. .” 

—The Morning Post. 


“A masterpiece of mature and classic 
irony.”—Torquemada. 


“An extremely entertaining thriller .. . 
A brilliant piece of imaginative writing 
. .. unquestionably a minor masterpiece.” 

—The Spectator. 
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eAn Ideal New 
Year Gift 


Have you thought of Tire Spectator 
as a New Year Gift for your friends? 
If you enjoy your weekly copy of The 
Spectator, your friends will too. 


Why not order a copy to be posted 
weekly to those friends at home and 
abroad who, you know, would appre- 
ciate The Spectator, and to whom its 
weekly arrival will bring a welcome 
remembrance of you? 


A subscription to The Spectator for 52 
weeks costs 30s., postage paid, to any 
address in the world. Send your names to- 
day to your Newsagent, or to the Subscrip- 
tion Dept., The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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Nonesuch Yews 


The Nonesuch Press has published FIVE — not 
fifty nor even fifteen like its greater brethren in 
the trade— books this winter. By thus restricting 
its programme it can promise a special virtue in 
each of its publications. 





THE GREEK PORTRAIT: An Anthology of English 
Verse Translations of the Greek Poets (Homer to Meleager) 
with the corresponding Greek Text. Edited by G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton ; with three illustrations by Mariette Lydis. 
Medium 8vo, printed on Pannekoek paper in Lutetia roman 
and 17th century Greek types. The edition is limited to 
425 copies for England and America, price £2 2s. Now 
ready. 

This is the most handsome of the winter batch of 
Nonesuch books, but it does not depend upon its looks. 
It is, if not a scholar’s, at least a scholarly, gift-book of 
that poetry which is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
flowers of man’s culture. 

Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton has ransacked the book-shelves 
for poems and passages which give a worthy idea of the 
Greek and are enjoyable in their own right. Some thirty 
Greek poets are represented, and nearly double that number 
of translators, the earliest version dating from 1570 and the 
latest from 1934. 

The edition is embellished with three new drawings -by 
Mariette Lydis, made for this book. Madame Lydis’s work 
in book decoration is famous on the Continent (where her. 
pictures hang in the Luxembourg in Paris, the Albertina 
in Vienna, and the Uffizi in Florence) but this is the first 
English book to be graced by her exquisite drawings. 





THE DEVIL AND ALL: by John Collier. A total of 1000 
copies for England and America. Signed by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. 


The Nonesuch Press has produced in limited editions only 


two other works of fiction — George Moore’s Ulick and 
Soracha, D. H. Lawrence’s Love Among the Haystacks, 
(Both these modern firsts are at a premium.) These six 
stories by John (His-Monkey-Wife) Collier come worthily 
into the list. 





SEA - SEQUEL to the Week-End Book. 564 pages, 6s. 
“Sea lore, poetry and prose of the sea, tales of high ad- 
venture, mutiny, piracy, shipwreck and mystery, comforting 
remedies against sea-dangers, hints on games and dress, 
songs and music, and graver instruction on seamanship and 
sea-lore—everything is neatly packed for enjoyment in this 
one-volume library.’’ The Morning Post. 





SWIFT: SELECTED WRITINGS. Edited by John 
Hayward. Nearly 900 pages (of which more than 500 are 
devoted to miscellaneous pieces, 300 to Gulliver's Travels in 
a complete unexpurgated text, and nearly 100 to Introduc- 
tions, Notes, etc.). Buckram, 8s. 6¢.; on India paper, buck- 
ram gilt, 10s. 6d. 

No author except perhaps Coleridge calls so clearly for 
a compendious edition as Swift, by reason of the mass, 
character, wide dispersion and inaccessibility of his writings. 


NONESUCH COMPENDIOUS SERIES 


DONNE: Complete Poems and Selected Prose. 816 pages. 
Edited by John Hayward. Buckram, 8s. 6d. India paper, 
buckram gilt, 10s. 6d. 


BLAKE: Complete Writings. 1156 pages. Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes. India paper, buckram, 12s. 6d. 


HAZLITT: Selected Essays. 832 pages. Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes. Buckram, 8s. 6d. India paper, buckram gilt, 10s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE: Selected Poetry and Prose. 840 pages. 
Edited by Stephen Potter. Buckram, 8s. 6d. India paper, 
10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM MORRIS : Selected Writings. 680 pages. Edited 
by G. D. H. Cole. Buckram, 8s. 6d. India paper, 10s. 6d. 





THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GT. JAMES ST., W.C. 
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which has ever beaten on the shores of human reason. But 
these are very good pailfuls, often lovely, often witty, often 
exquisitely silly, often magnificent ; and they gain by skilful, 
well-considered and continually entertaining categorization 
and juxtaposition. If many of the finest English love 
passages are not here, this is explained by the book’s scope, 
which is to omit the universally familiar and the more sublime 
flights of genius. This rule has been only vaguely observed ; 
but one effect of it has been to provide a very large proportion 
of modern selections, and some of the happiest efforts are the 
smug effusions of Patmore and gems from the nineteenth and 
twentieth-century novelists, poets and essayists. These are 
well seasoned with Restorationists, Carolines, Elizabethans, 
and amorists from most of the centuries since Chaucer.’ The 
whole effect is very touching, romantic and emotional ; and, 
if you are hard of heart, amusing ; though why such a de- 
vastating business should be comic, I know not. 

What sufferers we have always been from this pathetic 
disease ! Nations and kingdoms come and go, but this fever 
stays. An odd business it seems, when one looks through 
such a gallery of imagined beauty as Lady Cynthia Asquith 
has assembled, and considers what man has always hoped for 
in woman, and so seldom found. What an array of lovely 
shapes, heads, faces, lips, eyes, complexions is here! What a 
luscious crowd of nymphs! (but I wish that the excellent 
section on “ Beauty in Movement ” had found room for the 
Lady Venetia Digby, who “kept an even gate, as some 
streight tree mov’d by the wind, so comely moved she”). 
These exquisite creatures, so continually described, so rarely 
seen—it is, surely, Love that has created them, not they Love. 
That is to say that this anthology is made possible by the 
emotions portrayed in the other. 

It is all very pretty to reflect on. But also, one must 
admit, rather terrifying. What a lot of time, what energy, 
what harnessing of useful imagination to these remarkable 


biological dreams ! Rost Macavu.ay. 


Origins of Modern Theology 


Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century. [Illustrated 
from writers of the period. By J. M. Creed, D.D., and J. 8. Boys 
Smith. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus admirable volume is as opportune in the time of its 

appearance as it is instructive and arresting in the contents 

of its pages. The importance of the eighteenth century, 
on which so much light has been thrown from various angles, 
cannot be adequately estimated apart from a well-grounded 
acquaintance with its religious tendencies, while these 
tendencies themselves were of far-reaching consequence. 
The religious and theological problems of today, whether 
one thinks of philosophy, of apologetic, of Biblical criticism, 
of piety, or of the relations of Church and State, are organically 
connected with ideas that took their form and were given 
their expression under the particular conditions, often contro- 
versial, of two centuries ago. Systematic theology stands 
less in debt to that period ; yet the so-called * Arian Move- 
ment ” was not without significance, and it is the only serious 
defect in this collection of documents that the literature to 
which that movement gave birth is unrepresented. The 
compilers defend the omission, but in view of the import- 
ance of the subject and the special attention that New 

Testament scholars are giving at the present time to the 

doctrine of the Person of Christ, they might well have added 

a further section to the book. 

But the plan they have followed and the selections they 
have made combine to give an illuminating picture of the 
dominant patterns of eighteenth-century thought. The six 
sections begin with ‘‘ Natural Religion and Revelation” 
and end with ‘The Church in its relation to the State.” 
The writers chosen are mainly British, but such great names 
as Spinoza, Kant, and Herder also have their place, and 
care has been taken to do justice to both sides of a con- 
troversy. Deism is presented in the pages of Tindal, Toland, 
and Collins, as well as in those of Butler, Leslie, and Paley. 
The reader who probably knows nothing of Headley except 
that William Law wrote against him will here be able to 
make first-hand acquaiftance with the Low Church Bishop. 
He will find the beginnings of the Higher Criticism of the 
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Old Testament in the writings of Richard Simon and Jeay 
Astruc, both of them Roman Catholics. 

Not the least of the values of the book is that it enables 
some famous sayings to be understood better through an 
appreciation of their contexts. We meet with Butlers 
“to us Probability is the very Guide of Life,” with Hume’s 
general maxim that “no testimony is sufficient to establish 
a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its 
falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which 
it endeavours to establish” ; with Lessing’s judgement that 
“accidental truths of history can never become the proof 
of necessary truths of reason”; with Kant’s testimony to 
the two things that produce in the mind ever-increasing 
admiration and awe, “the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within.” 

In some respects we have travelled far from almost all of 
the writers represented in this volume. The conception of 
revelation as progressive, of the importance of religious 
experience, of the Church as, at least, something much more 
than a voluntary association of believers, finds little expression 
in these pages. But from the acute and trenchant con- 
troversies of that age there is still much to learn, much that 
is worth recovering, as these two Cambridge scholars have 
recovered it, in the interests of a living and reasonable faith, 

J. KK. Moztey, 


A Nest of Simple Fiends 


The Devil and All. By John Collier. (Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Eacu of the six stories in this elegantly produced volume is 
concerned with an embassade from Hell. Either the Devil 
himself or a subordinate demon is introduced on each occasion 
to tempt, visit, or possess an inhabitant of this planet— 
altogether it is a very comprehensive set of fiends that we 
find assembled. The demons operate in widely diverse 
ways, and also with widely varying success. Indeed in only 
two instances out of the six can it be said that the visit to 
Earth culminates in a success—and the one only after an 
unusual amount of effort and trouble, the other by the most 
spendthrift and uneconomic means. The case of the meek 
Mr. Dickinson provides the nearest approach to perfection 
from the diabolic point of view. Mr. Dickinson was clearly 
material for possession that would put any ambitious young 
demon on his mettle : 

“ Dickinson, a bachelor in the best sense of that much abused 
term, had led a stainless life. Surrounded:by luxury, for he was a 
cashier in one of our largest stores, he had never allowed luxury 
to lead him astray. His stamps tallied ; his books, best nutriment 
of commerce, were uncooked. The racecourse knew him not, 
the bar and billiard saloon had offered their allure unavailingly.” 
Dismissed from his position owing to a minor indiscretion, 
he is exposed to temptation by an accommodating fiend who 
provides him with everything he wants. Unfortunately the 
man preserves his moral sense even in sudden wealth and 
in the face of every gratification, and the fiend is put to 
considerable pains and ultimately has to employ the most 
conventionally human of ruses before he manages to secure 
his soul. What a falling-off is here: it is barely a shadow 
of possession in the old and grand manner. But it is appar- 
entiy the best that can be done, for the other victory is still 
less skilfully gained. Miss Angela Bradshaw, a sedate and 
commonplace young woman, “ resident in one of London’s 
most select suburbs,”’ is possessed by a demon who, among 
other domestic nuisances, makes her set fire to the curtains 
of her father’s house, break off her engagement to a prosperous 
solicitor, and kick, bite, and swear in most indelicate manner: 
he is only placated by permission to marry Miss Bradshaw 
and a promise of support for life. In this case the victory 
is certainly with the demon, but there is a shocking element 
of waste in his triumph. When he emerges from his strategic 
position inside Miss Bradshaw, he proves to be a poet, and 
shortly afterwards, like many of his species, turns novelist 
and proceeds to provide handsomely for himself and his wife 
through his own efforts—thus rendering quite supererogatory 
the financial condition he had made. 

Diabolic technique, indeed, has clearly not been brought into 
line with modern requirements. These two are the only successes 
which the Devil gains from what must otherwise appear an 
extravagantly moral generation. On every other occasion 
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he is worsted. Philip Westwick is given a personally con- 
ducted tour round Hell, and being flirtatious in character 
but fastidious in taste is allowed to find something lacking 
in the feminine charms available— 

(“He manoeuvred his unresponsive partner into a corner, 
where he clutched her waist rathér more tightly than was necessary 
for dancing. He felt a chilly moisture penetrate the sleeve of his 
jacket, and a faint but unmistakable smell of river-mud became 
perceptible. He looked at her closely and observed something 
extremely pearly about her eyes.’’) 
and to be restrained by the experience from committing suicide. 
Louis Thurlow, having failed in the attempt to dispose of his 
own life, succeeds in intoxicating the fiend who has been 
hopefully lurking to escort him to the lower regions, saddles 
him with a rival lover, and packs him off home—himself 
surviving to spend a delicious auturrmn in Paris. A minor 
female fiend, evicted from one of the less exclusive infernos 
owing to a housing-shortage, migrates to London and tries 
to secure the soul of a personable young architect, but fails 
and has to put up with the almost valueless soul of a hideous 
dago. .And in another case even a prolonged visit to Hell 
tself is not enough to gain the souls of a prim and misogynistic 
young student and a beautiful girl with whom he is con- 
fronted in dramatic and propitious circumstances. This 
is the most surprising lapse: whatever misadventures he 
might have elsewhere, one would have expected the Devil 
to triumph on his own ground. 

But whatever should be said on the other side, it must 
be put to the Devil’s credit that he has provided Mr. Collier 
with material for one of the most amusing collections of short 
stories that has appeared for some time. There is surely no 
other living writer who could have brought to the same theme 
such a faculty of invention, such an exquisite detachment, or 
such an appropriate wit. It is a comparatively simple thing to 
create a successful demon, it is extremely difficult to create 
at the same time other non-demonic characters credibly 
within the same convention. It is Mr. Collier’s ability to 
do so which raises his stories above the level of the fantastic 
anecdote to a higher category of achievement. His stories 
will give no little pleasure to anyone who values a clear 
and lucid prose, which combines the vigour of the best con- 
temporary writing with the refinement of the eighteenth 
century, and is not offended by an intermittent preciousness 
and an almost continuous wit. The book has been produced 
by the Nonesuch Press with extremely appropriate elegance, 
and: Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton’s wood-engravings have some- 
thing more than a decorative success. 

DEREK VERSCHCYLE. 


Pound on Propertius 


Homage to Sextus Propertius. 

Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
Tus poem stands between Mauberley and the Thirty Cantos 
of Mr, Ezra Pound. It is the most interesting and the most 
sustained of his translations, and in the technique and 
beautiful surface it is the finest development of his early 
work. For Mr. Pound’s writing is essentially surface writing : 
it contains no profundity of thought, and little obscurity 
of meaning. The only difficulty which it presents to. the 
** common reader ”’ is one of reference, since it refers frequently 
to a background of history and art which is unequally known 
tohim, It is a mistake though to suppose that this knowledge 
is essential to an appreciation even of the Cantos. For such 
poctry has an existence of its own which is independent 
of the writer's sources, however important they are. It 
creates its own conditions, even while it is referring to another 
environment. 

Nevertheless, for the purposes of this review, light may 
be thrown on the Homage to Sextus Propertius, if one troubles 
to look up Books II and III of the Elegies of Propertius. 
One sees the force of Mr. Pound’s method if one compares 
the prose version by H. E. Butler in the Loeb Library with 
his free rendering : 

** Callimachi Manes et Coi sacra Philetde, 
in vestrum, quaeso, me sinite ire nemus. 
Primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos 
Itala per Graios orgia ferre choros.” 


By Ezra Pound. (Faber and 


Here is the prose: 
** Shade of Catlimachus and sacred rites of Philetas, suffer me, 





a 


—> 


I pray, to enter your grove. I am the first with priestly Servicg 
from an unsullied spring to carry the Italian mysteries amo 
the dances of Greece.” ns 

Here is Mr. Pound : 

** Shades of Callimachus, Coan ghosts of Philetas 
It is in your grove I would walk, 
I who come first from the clear font 
Bringing the Grecian orgies into Italy, 
and the dance into Italy." 

He has not made a literal translation, but he has created, 
in his own version, what he finds to be the quality of Propertius, 
His function then is not merely that of a translator, but, 
in the most literal sense, that of a creative critic. He has 
not copied meaning any more than he has copied metre, 
He has invented a Propertius of his own with an English 
metre and an English diction: this is the highest and most 
daring function of a translator. 

Readers who are not interested in the problem of translation 
will still find much to enjoy in the poetry, as English poetry, 
The poem is full of extremely beautiful passages, such as 
the end of the first section : 

*‘ Happy who are mentioned in my pamphlets, 

the songs shall be a fine tomb-stone over their beauty. 
But against this ? 

Neither expensive pyramids scraping the stars in their route, 
Nor houses modelled upon that of Jove in East Elis, 
Nor the monumental effigies of Mausolus, 

are a complete elucidation of death. 
Flame burns, rain sinks into the cracks 
And they all go to rack ruin beneath the thud of the years. 


Stands genius a deathless 
adornment, 
a name not to be worn out with the years.” 


STEPHEN SPENDER, 


The Victor of Lepanto 


Don John of Austria. (Sheed and Ward. 


7s. 6d.) 

Miss YEO makes a ease for Don John as the essential Spaniard ; 
* Fatalism, individualism, pride, generosity, courage and 
ruthlessness—all these typically Spanish qualities were 
combined in Don John of Austria.”’ One could go further: 
although his only Spanish blood was his paternal grand- 
mother’s, far more than the prudent Philip he exemplified 
both his age and nationality. Yet to his half-brother’s 
one markedly Spanish fault—procrastination—he owed his 
undoing. ‘‘ Time and myself against all comers,”’ said 
Philip. The alliance overpowered John, as it unmade Spain, 
Both the nation and its hero had won worlds, which vanished. 
Their stories are remarkably similar: parallel in grandeur, 
the same even in defeat, when “‘ the sun that never set ” on 
Philip’s empire passed behind leaden Flemish clouds, from 
John’s sight and the world’s together, as he lay dying. 

He has been called, unjustly: ‘* the last shallow mirror 
of the chivalry of Spain.”’ True, one thinks of this Don 
Juan as a blue-eyed, blond-bearded paragon of male beauty, 
a peacock among admirals, a St. James defeating the Turk 
at Lepanto with princely and prodigious ease; and one 
forgets the storms he invariably encountered, his begging 
letters to Philip, the hardships of his campaign against 
the rebel Moors of Granada, the utter tragedy of his end. 
But evanescence is not necessarily shallowness. An attractive 
feature of Miss Yeo’s book are her frequent quotations 
from his letters; yet even without their proof of his sin- 
cerity, intelligence and charm, we can see that his whole 
life was tragically constrained and wasted. He won a 
resounding Christian victory, which Fate and Philip prevented 
him from following up ; he was offered and promised kingdoms, 
which he rejected or never got; he aspired to the rescue, 
the hand and the crown of Mary Queen of Scots—but the 
day of knight errantry was past, as Cervantes, one of his 
followers at Lepanto, was soon to show. He schooled his 
impetuosity, greater than any man’s, with loyalty to Philip 
as great as that of his own friends toward himself; his self- 
restraint was powerless against that churlish, calculating 
patriot, William of Orange. Miss Yeo remarks that history 
might have been different had John been sent to the Low 
Countries sooner and with money. Yes, entirely different : 
not only since but at that time too—with a different Catholic 


By Margaret Yeo. 
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Egypt has something more to offer than her history—she has health 
for you. Long days of sunshine and invigorating desert air soon 
work wonders in regaining strength and fitness. 


Monuments of ancient grandeur—facilities for every 
sport—hotel life which is unsurpassed anywhere for 





Specimen 


Inclusive Tour, splendour, comfort and variety. Enquire the cost 
35 days (11 days of a winter holiday in Egypt—there’s a pleasant 
in Egypt), surprise in store for you.* 
Strom 


Fully inclusive return tickets at reduced rates are issued from 
£59 British and Continental ports. Available from November to 
February when the ciimate is at its best. 


ie — “Winter in Egypt” brochure with full 
Pe oneort details of Inclusive Tours and other informa- 

mei oe tive literature, profusely illustrated, sent gratis and 
teamship Com- . 2 

ix sh post free on application to 

cipal Tourist 


Agencies. EGYPT TRAVEL INFORMATION 
BUREAU (ETH) 

29, Regent Street, LONDON, 

S.W. 1 















YOU GET A £ FOR A £ IN EGYPT 


There is no loss on exchange, and with lower hotel costs, 
this country provides the finest value for a Winter Holiday. 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS. The most comfortable 
and the best-equipped river service in the world. Many 
of the most interesting antiquities can only be reached 
by river. For fares, which include sightseeing, ask for 
programme, “ THE NILE VOYAGE,” and for inclusive 
tours to Egypt, ‘“‘ WINTER SUNSH:NE.” 


GAS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
y Offices throughout Lendon and Provinces. 
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BACHELOR WOMAN’S COOKERY 


By MRS. STANLEY WRENCH, M.C.A. “ Entertaining and instructive!” 
—Mcerning Post 
“300 sensible, practical recipes.”"—Evening News 


THE LABORATORY : ITs PLACE IN THE | 


MODERN WORLD. By D. STARK MURRAY, B.Sc., M.8., CH.B. 
“Very readable, and is recommended as giving a true descripticn of the | 
functions and personnel of modern scientific laboratories, and indications | 
of the type of individual who is likely to be successful in them.” 
—Universities Review 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


By R. L. MEGROZ A stimulating and informative survey 
both critical and historical. 

“ For all interested in poetry, teaching or children, this is a most excellent 

book !"—Cambridge Gownsman 
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To South America 





and West Indies 


IN LUXURIOUS 


REINA DEL PACIFICO 


Special Tour round 


South America. 


FROM LIVERPOOL JAN. 16. 
FROM PLYMOUTH JAN, 17. 


See the incomparable Straits 
of Magellan, romantic Juan 
Fernandez — Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island, Reloncavi 
Sound (the Switzerland of 
Chile), colourful West 
Indies and the _ principal 
capital cities of South 
America, in a glorious 73 
days’ Tour in this famous 


SUNSHINE SHIP. 





PACIFIC LINERS 


SUNNY ROUND 
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FROM LIVERPOOL, 


“ORDUNA” saw. i. 
“ORBITA” wan. 14. 


Marvellous scenic panora- 
mas... Bermuda, Bahamas, 
Havana, Jamaica, Panama 
Canal, Peru and Chile. 
74 days, 19,000 miles—the 
luxurious liner your hotel 
for the entire period. 
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Majesty on the throne of Spain. As it was, the commander 
whom Pius V had hailed as “‘a man sent from God whose 
name was John” described himself, disillusioned and beset 
in Flanders, as “a voice crying in the wilderness.” Miss 
Yeo faithfully shows this dual aspect of his romantic life. 
Joun MArRKs. 


Biography in a Novel Form 


It Might Have Happened. By R. Egerton Swartwout. Illus- 
trated by J. P. Doncaster. (Heffer. 7s. 6d.) 
Lord Dovecot. A Memorial. By Roscoe Beddoes. (Martin 
Secker. 5s.) 

I am tempted to prophesy a certain success for Mr. Swart- 
wout’s book. As Christmas approaches, bookshops display 
large numbers of “* gift volumes,”’ both merry and sententious ; 
and the games departments of big shops overflow with new 
varieties of guessing-games, spelling-games, puzzles, and 
compétitions. They are all designed to mitigate the tedium 
of the Festive Season, to bring fun into family parties and 
unity into house-parties. No Christmas . gathering can 
survive the inevitable orgies of piety and ayer aed without 
plenty of distraction ofa refined ‘and preferably “ intellectual ” 
nature. Humbug is preferred to horse-play, which is always 
mal vu by hosts and hostesses. Last Christmas The Times 
had the brilliant notion of printing a General Knowledge 
Paper, which must have been hailed in thousands of house- 
holds as a harmless and interesting diversion to supplement 
the supply of guessing-games, puzzles and competitions. 
It is in this class that I venture to predict success for It 
Might Have Happened. Mr. Swartwout has written, with 
perfect solemnity, the political biography of an imaginary 
person called Rupert Audenard from his birth in 1849 to 
his death in 1933. He has peopled his pages with political 
figures who are all more or less recognizable under the false 
names, sometimes ingenious and sometimes obvious, which 
he has bestowed upon them. Mr. Swartwout has evidently 
taken a vast list of persons prominent in public life during 
the last hundred years and set himself, pen in hand and tongue 
in cheek, to compose an alias for each of them. As a com- 
petition in guessing the identities of these public characters 
the book should have a distinct vogue among students of 
recent political history. Indeed, it partakes of the nature 
of all the intellectual distractions necessary for Christmas 
use. It is by no means devoid of the longeurs associated 
with the “slim” gift volume, while achieving almost the 
satisfying solidity of the Christmas Annual. It offers 
several specimens of wit which could be quoted to enliven 
dull dinner-parties by those adroit enough to make an 
opening for them—notably the remark about the statesman 
who “never showed such consummate skill as when he 
contrived to turn his fence into a pedestal”; and the 
description of the Liberal-Unionists as ‘“ political mules, 
without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity.” 

Mr. Roscoe Beddoes is another biographer of the non-existent 
celebrity, but his book has nothing in common with It Might 
Have Happened except the unreality of its central character. 
No prizes will ever be offered to encourage the. identification 
of ‘“ Lord Dovecot ” (pronounced Dowt), whose fragile and 
fantastic life is described by his biographer with such lyrical 
fervour. The imaginary Rupert Audenard represents a 
sort of political progenitor of a certain parliamentary type 
of the present day. He has the dubious merit of being at 
least a credible figure, and his life-story has all the authentic 
monotony of the most sententious examples of: political 
biography. It is impossible to think of Lord Dovecot as 
the progenitor of anything, not even of a type. of jeunesse 
dorée as uncertain as himself. He is as unidentifiable and as 
improbable as a leprechaun. On the other hand, more 
merriment may be aroused among frivolous readers by Mr. 
Beddoes’ raptures than by the realistic tedium of Mr. 
Swartwout. Mr. Beddoes is incoherent but entertaining. 
His disregard for punctuation and probability is only equalled 
by his enthusiasm for life lived in the Grand Manner. He 
atones for his vile grammar by occasional flashes of agreeable 
wit, as for instance when he gives full rein to his fancy in 
the official title of Lord Dovecot’s family lawyers—‘* Penwiper, 
Penwiper, Sons and Lovers.” 

BarBara Wors.ey-Govucn. 


a 
Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 
Landscape With Figures. By Bryan Guinness. (Putnam, 


7s. 6d. 
Lost Shepherd. By Roland Lushington. (Cobden-Sanderaon, 
7s. 6d.) , , 
Hornet’s Nest. By Helen Ashton. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
If This Be Error. By Martin Hare. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


A coop title—I do not mean one which attracts the publig 
but one which really describes the book—is rare, It ig 
a boon to the reviewer who tries to get down through an 
author’s words to the skin of his sensibility and intention, 
Landscape With Figures is such a title. It perfectly describes 
Mr. Guinness’s slight, faintly stylized English water colour— 
a well-cultivated landscape with manor house and farm, all 
very green, sedate, gay and agreeable; and against. jt 
young figures wishing to be seriously in love and behaving 
comically like foals. The book is warmly written, heating thé 


veins but nev er blurting into anything so ugly and continental 


as passion—though easily dropping into the equally English 
Chaucerian lechery and merriness. In these passages Mr, 
Guinness is as fanciful as Mr. Powys, but without the latter's 


. perpetual sexual itch. Mr. Guinness is, above all, graye in 


his lyricism, unmuddled in his sentiment,’ ironical but not 
spinelessly and heartlessly so. It is very hard to capture 
the ruling quality of ‘“ niceness” in English character; 
but Mr. Guinness has succeeded with this and with our 
stolidity as well. 

His book, though it has a kind of story, is chiefly a collection 
of fragments and static characters. Two painters—the 
least real of all the people—take a cottage. They are looked 
upon as fair game for cheating by the local farmer—a man of 
brief but sinister appearances, an excellent nasty character, 
Women arrive: the farmer’s wife, a mild cow-like creature, 
weak with love at the sight of the young men; and her 
muddled, frightened sister, Mrs. Tugwell. Then there is the 
delicious prig Gabriel, in the thick of a religious phase after 
leaving her convent, -gazing out of windows for a sight of the 
young man whom the Lord may have chosen for her. For 
He must have chosen one young man. The question is who? 
How hard it is to know! There are also the constant Sarah 
and the wild Susan. They all wish to be in love, they all 
come to the point—and then the warm, serious English 
niceness intervenes. They are grateful that they do not 
have to love. Excepting the bewildered and absent 
minded wife of the farmer and the immortal Mrs. Tugwell— 


' it is a conceit of Mr. Guinness’s to call her Mrs. Tugwell, even 
' after she has, rather incongruously, married one of the painters 


—excepting this mild and erring rustic couple, the rest are 


' people who would all sooner be figures in a landscape. “ Inigo 


was walking with Sarah. Susan was following behind him 
with Henry. Inigo was apprehensive. He longed to look 
round and assure himself that his wife was not being 
taken away from him, but his pride would not allow him to 
turn his head. But he was pleased to be with Sarah, Her 
calmness reassured him. Her constancy was like a statue 


' of enduring stone. He wondered whether he would not 


have found more happiness in her gentle loveliness than in 
Susan’s wild beauty. He was surprised to find that his joy 
at possessing Susan was not more intense and more secure, 
He was disappointed, too, that his honeymoon was over, 
and that life went on much as before. And he found the 
return of the spring ill-timed and redundant to the pattern 
of his life.’ And in and out of this equable inconclusiveness 
runs the comic, delightful and callous small boy Timothy, 
in the first terms of brutalization at his nice public school. 
These are the best school scenes I have read in any novel 
for years. Mr. Guinness’s understatement is very pleasant. 

The English niceness in its weakness for never facing 
things is the subject of Mr. Lushington’s affectionate, clever, 
penetrating and malicious study of an Edwardian vicar and 
his family. This side of the English character is particularly 
easy to satirize and the trick is done by subtracting from the 
people their racial stolidity. For this the satirist pays in an 
all round weakening of his characters, which become mono- 
tonous and in essence all alike. Thus all the people in Lost 
Shepherd are inconclusive, incompetent in living and futile. 
They are, however, redeemed by their grace, their charm, 
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Shristmas Cheer 


—pass it on through. .. 


oor guests were 
146 ,000 cacertnned by The 
Salvation Army last Christmas in 
Great Britain. In villages as in 
crowded centres in towns and cities, 
The Salvation Army sought to impart 
to every one its own spirit of hope 


and happiness. 
£1 4 OO was contributed for 
’ the purpose by a 
generous public. a 
Inthis year’s great | lilies 
effort, General 
Evangeline Booth, The 
Salvation Army’s new 
leader, born on a 
Christmas Day and 
embodying in _ herself 
that Spirit of Christma 





inherent in 
The Salvation Army, asks for no less 


generous help. In no_ Institution 
—Shelter, Cheap Hostel, Hospital, 
Slum Post or other centre of the 
Army’s work—must this time of cheer 
be a time of heart-ache with guests 
unbidden and homes unbrightened. 


Please send a gift today addressed to her 
at 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
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PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


The difference may not 
be pronounced, but it is 
always there... a mellow- 
ness, a mild flavour, a 
delightful character, which 
is appreciated by all dis- 
criminating smokers. 
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their contagious belief in their own security and by the 


subtlety of their presentation. . The hearty, back-slapping, 


selfish, unpleasant but pathetically bewildered vicar, his 





frivolous and more courageors—but not sufficiently cour- 
ageous—wife, and above all Sebastian, the traditional 


wicked uncle of every good bourgeois family, are well—if 


superficially—differentiated and their helpless natures exposed 
with perspicacity. And Mr. Lushington is not conventional. 
Although the genial Sebastian is the foil for the Pecksniffian 
vicar, Mr. Lushington has no delusions about Sebastian. 
His magnetic silences, his restlessness, his mysterious comings 
and goings, his enigmatic smiles are shown to be the mask 
of a man who conceals an essential vacancy. He is charming, 
he does see through the vicar, he does love his sister, but he is 
none the less the brainless, will-less:- aristocrat. Losing his 
money in the war he drifts and becomes a waiter. His 
shocked sister asks : 

““* Are you behind the counter all the time ?’ 

‘All the time,’ said Sebastian. ‘Every day. Two hours off 

for lunch. Bit of all right.” 
He has found his level. Fanny, his sister, is equally well- 
understood. One loves her and is maddened by her. Robert, 
the painter, whom she might have married, struck me as 
being a lay-figure, but the guileless self-deception of Fanny’s 
daydreams about Robert is wickedly shown, Mr. Lushington’s 
dialogue is particularly good. 

The remaining novels are by women, tougher and less 
sensitive creatures than these nonchalant males. Hornet's 
Nest is about a doctor’s dilemma in a provincial town, A 
woman has had her appendix out and someone has left a 
swab in the wound. The plot is inspired by formula, but 
there is no futility about the book and it held me to the 
end. It provided another example of the strength that is 
given to characters when they are shown conditioned by 
their professions and their interests. Miss Ashton is, indeed, 
better at professional relationships than private ones, better 
in nursing home and surgery than in the drawing-room. 
Well, there are quite enough drawing-room novels and there 
is quite enough polite irony going around. Miss Ashton’s 
picture of a frightened woman going to consult a specialist, 
breaking the news of an inconvenient operation to her 
husband, and then going into a nursing home and waiting, 
is a sound piece of narrative and observation. ‘This woman’s 
experience is much more real and effective than the rest 
of the book, and the hornet’s nest she unwittingly stirs up 
is far less interesting than herself. So the novelist who 
concentrates on plot is led to neglect the living thing which 
is really holding the arbitrary pattern together and which 
could so easily dispense with it. Miss Ashton, labouring 
a shade too conscientiously to keep the hornets buzzing, seems 
to have suspected the same. 

These novels have all had good portraits of nice women 
in early middle age, but here Miss Martin Hare takes a heavy 
fall. Jf This Be Error is about a widow who leaves England 
for the continent in search of self-realization and, after 
being made a fool of by a Russian gigolo, lives romantically 
in sin—and on the highest Stopesian principles—with a 
Pole whom she at last marries. It. is a solemn, priggish, 
sententious book with a lot of Marie Corelli’s unction, none 
of her melodrama, and an occasional lapse into frightful 
coyness. The dialogue is written at the reader instead of 
between the characters. The second part of the book is 
almost a guide-book to Polish life and custom. Strangely 
enough, amid all this earnestness there do appear gleams 
of reality in the descriptions of the changing sensations of 
the woman’s love-affair with the Pole. But reality has a 
poor show in a book set on proving—what there was no 
necessity to prove—that it is not necessarily error to be in 
love with a Pole. I am sure “it is only human nature 
after all.” The spectacle of conventional natures being 
unconventional on principle is a subject for irony, not for 
uplift. Its honest confusion should make the book very 
popular. 











Dinectr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tue SpecratorR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Finance 


Why Securities Have Risen 


Ir is a commonplace that trade stagnation produces eas 
money, and easy money in turn promotes a rise in gift. 
edged stocks. But it is doubtful whether the practical 
working of the principle in detail is followed by the 
general investor to a degree which would enable him to 
appreciate the strength of the factors behind such , 
movement, even in the ordinary way. In present ¢ip. 
cumstances, what may be called the “ natural ” forces 
operating upon gilt-edged securities have been much 
accentuated by certain more or less artificial factors, and 
these, in conjunction with the normal influences, must be 
studied before it is possible to arrive at a logical estimate 
of the future course of security values. For the pressing 
problem which confronts every investor at the present 
time is, will the yield on fixed interest stocks and general 
securities continue to fall, or will there be a reversal 
of those influences which have brought about the present 
low level ? 
Tne Trave Cyc Le. 


First of all, let us examine the working of the normal 
trade cycle in its influence upon security values, 
Generally, in a period of prosperity and active demand 
for commodities and manufactures, capital will earn good 
rates of interest ; money is in request to meet the demand 
and the banks are called upon to advance loans. Money 
moves away from gilt-edged stocks because investors 
can employ their capital better to greater advantage in 
other directions. The banks, to meet requests for loans, 
may also require to contract their assets in other direc. 
tions and they are disposed, therefore, to sell gilt-edged 
stocks. On the dying down of trade activity the position 
is reversed. Loans are repaid to the banks and such 
repayment involves a reduction in the deposits in the 
banking system as a whole. Both sides of bank balance 
sheets contract, leaving them with an improved ratio of 
cash to their deposit liabilities. Consequently they have 
more money to employ, but in the absence of demand 
for loans or offering of bills for discount they are obliged 
to add to their holdings of Government securities. 


REVOLVING Funp oF Capirat. 

Unless the Government is borrowing and_ spending 
money, however, they can only buy these securities from 
investors who obtain bank deposits in. exchange for 
them, but the investor does not want to keep an idle 
bank deposit, so he, too, either invests or if he has any 
liabilities he pays them off, which leaves some other 
individual, or perhaps a bank, with available money 
which, directly or indirectly, must find its way to the 
security market. As prices rise under this influence, 
some investors take their profits, but they in their tum 
must reinvest their capital, and so the movement goes 
on. A condition in which the banks have cash ratios 
higher than they consider to be normal, produces, in fact, 
a kind of revolving fund always at work to lift the level 
of security values until capital begins to be attracted 
elsewhere. This will occur either when external condi- 
tions begin to attract capital abroad or the individuals 
who have made profits on securities begin to spend that 
profit or part of it in everyday consumption. This 
causes internal trade prosperity, which encourages 
industry to borrow from the banks, leaving the banks 
less to invest in gilt-edged securities. Greater trade 
activity will also promote new capital issues designed to 
eater for the needs of improving industry and com- 
petition for the supply of capital will gradually raise its 
price. 

Tne ANALOGY WITH THE ’NINETIES. 


This process can be plainly traced in the events which 
followed the extraordinarily cheap money period of the 
late “nineties. Trade depression then had been brought 
about by abnormally good harvests abroad which so 
reduced the price of grain products that the agricultural 
countries went through severe crises. They had borrowed 


(Continued on page 944.) 
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—_—— 
COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS 








quz annual general meeting of the Bank of London and South 
America, Ltd., was held on December 11th, at the Head Office, 
67 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
Mr. Richard Foster (Deputy Chairman), in the course of his 
hb, said: At the moment everything in the exchange market 
js nebulous—sterling, the dollars of America, Argentina, Uruguay, 
chile and Colombia and the milreis of Brazil, all acting on each other, 
put not necessarily in relation, all manipulated, perhaps necessarily, 
pore or less by their Governments, and not one showing the true 
icture of the country’s balance of trade. This being so, your 
ed have followed their usual practice of converting at official 


tes. 
wtaking the conversion at official rates, the nominal loss on 
capital is £913,000, but at free rates it would be larger. Such 
loss, however, would only be realized should we cease to function 
asa bank, but the remittance of currency profits is another story, 
for when these are remitted at the free rate and the accounts 
cosed at the official rate, there is a definite loss. 

Current and deposit accounts, &c., totalling £31,300,000, are 
$11,400,000 less than last year. Half this reduction is due to 
conversions at lower rates of exchange, so the real fall in deposits 
js somewhat under £6,000,000. Our assets show that cash at 
£9,600,000 is lower by £7,900,000, bills receivable at £6,600,000 
lower by £2,600,000 and advances and other accounts receivable 
at £18,200,000 lower by £1,900,000, but investments amounting 
to £1,100,000, principally in British Government securities, are 
now shown separately, with the result that the net reduction 
amounts to some £11,300,000 and approximately offsets our reduced 
liability to customers. We remain in a strong position, our holding 
of cash alone exceeding 30 per cent. of total deposits, 

THE YEAR’S PROFIT. 

The net profit of £276,330 is lower by £61,000 than that of last 
year, but this profit has been arrived at after making provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, whereas last year part of the provision 
was taken from contingency reserve. To this profit has to be 
added the carry-forward of last vear, £193,430, making an available 
total of £469,760. Your board having in mind the continued 
great uncertainty of international trade, feel that it is still advisable 
to recommend a conservative course, namely, a dividend of 3 per 
eent., absorbing £106,200, strengthening contingency reserve 
with £200,000, and leaving £163,560 to carry forward. I believe 
you will agree that the accounts before you are, under the conditions 
now ruling for foreign trade, satisfactory and’a distinct improvement 
on last year. 

CONDITIONS IN THE COUNTRIES. 

In Argentina, the improvement in conditions that began a 
year ago has developed into an all-round recovery in her com- 
merce, industry, and production. The banking and currency 
positions have not altered to any great extent, financial sound- 
ness prevails, and full compliance has been given to all national 
obligations, both internal and external. The 1934 budget is 
expected to show a small deficit of 5,000,000 pesos, but as it is 
proposed that the estimates of that budget shall remain in force 
for 1935 the deficit should disappear, as at the end of 1933 two 
important conversion schemes were completed, under which 
the interest on 1,370,000,000 pesos of Internal Credit Bonds, and 
1,350,000,000 pesos of National Mortgage Bank Bonds was reduced 
from 6 per cent. per annum to 5 percent. These internal operations 
were followed by the conversion of sterling bonds in London for a 
total of £7,600,000, so the annual saving, which will be fully 
operative in 1935, will be about 40,000,000 pesos. 

The tonnage of imports is higher by about 2} per cent., and 
the value by 23 per cent. Exports in volume due to larger grain 
shipments show an increase of over 9 per cent., while the value 
is enhanced by 30 per cent. through the continued firmness in 
cereal prices. The amount of imports handled in 1934 varies 
little from 1933, and it is becoming clear that Argentina’s import 
trade is unlikely to expand to any great extent until her exports 
improve substantially. Local industrialism, which developed 
when the import of various easily manufactured articles was 
costly, is now flourishing, and the country is less dependent on 
others for essentials. There has been no labour unrest. Pastoral 
— have improved in spite of quotas and other restrictions. 

cal consumption of meat is rising, and there is some hope of 
new markets. The outlook for hides and wool is uncertain. The 
greater flow of currency consequent upon the improvement in 
grain prices is filtering through all channels of general business, 
and the steadiness of Argentina’s recovery from the world crisis 
is reassuring. 

In Uruguay there has been improvement in internal conditions 
during the past year. As regards prospects, cattle are healthy, 
crops are favourably reported on, and wool is expected: to show 
an increase of 15 per cent. over last season’s clip, while the quality 
is reported to be excellent. 

In the countries in which we operate internal conditions have 
distinctly improved ; but what of the future and the resumption 
of unhindered international trade? I fear the answer to that 
is beyond my limitations. I, therefore, can only say as regards 
the future that, as far as it is possible to judge, this Bank has 
the staff, the reputation and the liquidity, to face and take advantage 
of whatever Fate may have in store for banking in South America. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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| ‘hd ARE MANY elderly people today who 

are, simply because their money, if invested, 

| would not produce an income sufficient for 

| their needs. Their position is serious. As 
year by year their capital dwindles, they 

| wonder what is going to happen to them 

| when it is all spent. 
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Yet it is possible to escape such a 
dilemma. £1,500 invested at the present 
rates of interest would bring ina bare £1 a 
week, but 


| A man aged 65 
who invests £1542-9-0 


| in a Prudential Annuity 





would be sure of 


| an income of £150 a year 
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for the rest of his life 
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Why not enquire, without obligation, what income 














you can secure for a lump sum payment ? 


| 
To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC.I 
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Please inform me what life income this would secure me 


Exact date of birth... 





(MR. MRS. OR MISS) 


Address. she nace ae gene Sees : 
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Wider spread 
greater safety 


UNIVERSAL 





Universal 


fixed trust 
certificates 


widest spread yet 
Sums from 


offer to investors the 
obtainable by a single purchase. 
‘£20 upwards may be invested and are 


spread over a selected list of no less than 
74 first class securities 


including Government Funds, and stocks and 
shares in commercial and industrial under- 
takings with world-wide activities. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INVESTMENT 


Government Funds - 5.5% Stores & Catering - - 8.6% 
Insurance - +s 2.9% Commodities - = 8.0% 
Iron, Coal, Steel - - 9.8% Property, Building, 5.8% 
Light, Power, etc. - - 10.7% a & Paper aes 
Transport and Com- Manufacturers - - 3.8% 

munication - 6.7% Textiles .- - - = - 26% 
Dil = =. + - « = BK Mining & Finance - 5.2% 
Tobacco, Breweries, Gold Mines : - 9.7% 

etc, <_< = = = = Fs0% Miscellaneous - - - 7.3% 





On the basis of dividends paid for the past year, 
the yield at the current price is approximately 


£4:18:0 per cent. 


Certificates are issued to Investors by the Trustees 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 


who collect all dividends, bonuses, rights, etc., and 
distribute—without charge—dividends half-yearly by 
warrant to Certificate Holders 


Full information can be obtained from any branch 

of the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, any 

Stockbroker, or by writing direct for Booklet ‘S.P/ 
to the 


COMMERCIAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


Telegrams: Comfix, Piccy, London 


Telephone: Whitehall 4657 
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on the strength of high prices and good profits, and whey 
these disappeared some of them got into difficulties 
notably South America and Australia. - The result was a 
discrimination (not backed by an official embargo, “ag 
ever) against capital issues for oversea employment 
Industry at home no longer found a demand for railway 
material and other goods in the countries whose develop. 
ment was so severely checked, and bank advances ‘eon. 
tracted. Money was extremely cheap and Consols reached 
their record high price of just under 114. Gradually 
however, industry began to revive, aided by Government 
expenditure in the South African War, and the steady 
decline in gilt-edged stocks began which proceeded until 
the outbreak of war, when, of course, they fell cata. 
strophically. 
Cash Suppiies ENLARGED. 

At the present time we have somewhat similar condi. 
tions, but on a much bigger scale. There is more money 
and there are also more securities. The world is much 
more developed and the supply of goods is greater, so 
that a surplus, whether due to over-production or lack 
of purchasing power on the part of a big proportion of 
the world’s population, has all the more effect on prices, 
After the crisis of 1931, when this country went off the 
gold standard, a policy of cheap money was adopted some 
six months later. It was adopted in company with an 
Exchange Equalization Fund, into the detailed working 
of which it is not necessary to enter. It is sufficient to 
say that the result was to increase the quantity of cash 
in the hands of the banks and so to give them larger cash 
ratios in the same way as if loans had been paid off. The 
banks had to find employment for this money and they 
began to purchase gilt-edged stocks. : 

Bank PURCHASES OF SECURITIES. 

They had been obliged to sell securities after the 1931 
crisis, and the investments of the ten clearing banks had 
in February, 19382, fallen to just under £280,000,000. By 
September, 1932, their holdings had risen by £100,000,000, 
this movement just about balancing the contraction in 
their ordinary loans and advances, while their deposits 
had grown by more than £150,000,000, practically all of 
which had gone into additional discounts which were 
mainly Treasury Bills. Their bill holdings reached a 
maximum figure in January, 1933, at £480,000,000, but 
since then there has been steady contraction, partly the 
result of the Treasury’s policy of consolidating its 
floating debt. At the same time, the ordinary advances 
of the banks have continued to contract, with the result 
that they have been forced to put more and more money 
into gilt-edged securities. In the latest monthly averages 
the ten clearing banks’ figures show that between them 
they now hold nearly £590,000,000, a rise of over 
£300,000,000 in three years. 

Since the crisis of 1931 there has not been a creation 
of new Government securities to anything like this extent, 
so that in the main the banks bought these securities from 
the public, which has thus been in possession of money 
to invest elsewhere. But if the public buys securities in 
the market, somebody else sells, and so the fund of 
surplus capital goes on forcing prices up. When new 
issues are made for directly reproductive purposes, such 
as the extension of electric light works or the building 
of new factories, the money is taken from the capital 
fund and passes into circulation, although it is still there 
and eventually comes back to the banks. 


WHEN Strocks WILL FALL. 


Thus cheap money, in the first place, acts upon the 
security market and subsequently upon the labour 
market and the commodity price level. At present there 
is no sign that capital is being diverted on such a scale 
as would threaten the maintenance of the price level of 
the gilt-edged market, but the seeds of this diversion of 
vapital are beginning to grow, as is apparent in the 
increasing amount of new securities offered for sub- 
scription. The volume of money seeking employment, 
however, is so great that it seems probable that quite 
(Continued on page 946.) 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION 


LARGE RESERVES AND MAGNIFICENT PLANT 





qus twelfth annual ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana 
tion, Ltd., was held on Monday, December 10th, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(Chairman of the Corporation ), presided. 

The Chairman said that shareholders would see by the operating 
geount they had made an operating profit’ of £614,412 8s. in spite 
ofthe conservative procedure of bringing their stock of metals. 
in process, stock, and transit to account at cost. Dealing with 
the principal items in the balance-shéet, the Chairman pointed 
ot that there was a total of liquid assets of £1,350,762 12s. 3d., 
ad their net accumulated profit was £429,907 10s. 1d. Why, then, 
it would be asked, did the directors not recommend a dividend ? 
It was because they were definitely under-capitalized in relation 
to the rapid expansion and magnitude of their undertakings, and 
they were being compelled to use all their profits either as working 
capital or to supply part of the fixed capital necessary for their 
expansion. Hence the proposal for the issue of Redeemable 
Cumulative Preference shares. 


THE MuFvtLirRa INTEREST. 

Continuing, the Chairman asked shareholders to consider what 
the corporation had done and were doing. In addition to being a 
mining corporation they were a holding company, holding 2,758,586 
shares in Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd., for which they had paid 
$1,007,731 7s. 6d. Calculated on the present market price of 
Rhodesian Selection Trust shares, their holding of Mufulira shares 
was worth £1,793.000. In their balance-sheet the Mufulira shares 
were valued at £1,007,731, or less than 8s. per share. That mine 
was still in process of development and equipment but had already 
commenced production. 

HuGeE RESERVES. 

The total ore reserves of the various deposits owned by the 
Corporation was 270,780,000 short tons, averaging 4.3 per cent. 
copper, less approximately 3,859,000 tons extracted to date. 

He had been asked the other day by an anxious shareholder, 
“Had they any real reserves of copper in the mine ?”” The answer 
was over 11,000,000 tons of real copper. It had a very real influence 
on policy. Similarly Mufulira’s ore reserves of 162,000,000 short 
tons of 4.14 per cent. copper content must have an influence on that 
company’s policy. He wanted to put a question to the shareholders 
—were those great mines to behave or to be treated as poor relations? 
That was a question that he had been told was to be brought there 
that day. 

Rhokana had, and Mufulira would soon have, a complete treat- 
ment plant designed and built on the most modern lines and capable 
of producing enormous quantities of metal. At present they could 
sell all that they produced, and they would not seek to produce 
copper that they could not sell, but he believed that they were going 
to be called on for more copper. 

They were quite prepared to co-operate with other copper pro- 
ducers to prevent the accumulation of stocks; they were quite 
prepared to make some sacrifices to that end. They were entitled 
to a reasonable proportion of the world’s markets. He had been 
told recently that they were not so entitled because they were 
insufficiently capitalized. That day he hoped the shareholders 
would give an emphatic answer to that argument by approving the 
issue of the new Preference shares. In all respects they had moved 
forward. They had all but completed their electrolytic refinery 
with an annual capacity of 36,000 tons of copper. 


PRESENT PoOsITION. 
They had a reserve of over 11,000,000 tons of copper behind 
them in the mines, which they carried as an asset on their balance- 
sheet at £1. They had a magnificent plant which had cost them, 
erected in the heart of Africa, £5,669,738 63. 7d. That they had 
written down to under £3,000,000. 
They had spent £1,794,908 4s. 3d. on the development of their 
mines, but they had written that down and set up a reserve against 
the written-down figure, so that for balance-sheet purposes they 
only claimed for that development an asset value of £45,173 13s. 7d., 
and that was for major development only. All minor development 
work was charged against production cost. 
The copper market was expanding, and though they intended to 
hold firmly to the policy of only producing what they could sell, they 
felt they must put themselves into a position to produce more, 
because it would be wanted. They thought the present price of 
copper too low. They would like to see it higher, but not too high, 
because they did not want to check the development of the market 
for copper. 

IssuE OF PREFERENCE SHARES. 

The directors were going to ask the shareholders to pass the 
special resolution which they had before them, creating £1,500,000 
of Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares. They had made a 
contract contingent upon the adoption of the special resolution to 
sell at 21s. the whole of the shares to Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 
and Sons, who would resell the shares, giving preferential considera- 
tion to the Corporation’s shareholders. The terms would be given 
in a prospectus which would be published the following morning. 
They were paying to Messrs. Rothschild 1s. 13d. per share to cover 
commission, brokerage and their expenses. 
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“ Boom” in Gilt-edged stocks. This 
means increased death 
duties. State your case 
and suggestions will be 
made by ri 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No Commission. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. ’ 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W, 1, 





Paid up Capital ... oe om poo ose eco £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... ye pre See ese eco £2,475,000 : 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 ,; 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 ' 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of wor 
description i3s transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


Sth EDITION, j 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd.,' 

Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. i 
“A man of 25 investing £100 per annum at 43%, compound: 
interest net would, when he was 70, have amassed £13,885. This 
pales into insignificance when compared with resuits achieved by’ 
an individual who doubles his capital every eight years.” 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,0€0,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the_ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zeaiand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terma 


which may be ascertained on application. j 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





4 


, 








To men in the fifties 
and. sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £47 : 12 : 6 aman aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 
Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with nght 


to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Write for booklet explaining ‘The Distinctive System’ 
l.ondon (City) Office - - . 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 944.) 


a considerable improvement in employment and in 
trade prosperity can occur without appreciably affecting 
gilt-edged security prices. Indeed, the probability is 
that over the next few months, at any rate, gilt-edged 
stocks will advance to still higher levels. The pace may 
be slower, perhaps, as capital goes more and more into 
industry, but the warning of a coming turn will probably 
be seen, first, in an improving commodity price level 
and then in a more decided movement towards expansion 
of bank advances. A. WoW. 





Financial Notes 


OveRSEA Factors IN MARKETS. 
Srock Exchange business seems destined never to remain long 
without disturbance from developments abroad. ‘Twice 
during the past week or so events on the Continent have been 
uppermost in the mind of the market and the investing 
public, first through the reassuring news of the Franco-German 
rapprochement on the Saar question, and at the beginning 
of the current week through the rather disquieting direction 
in which the dispute between Yugoslavia and Hungary 
seemed to be leading. With the rights and wrongs of ques- 
tions of this kind the City, in its business capacity, is not 
concerned, but it is only natural that changes in the political 
atmosphere in Europe should have reactions in the security 
markets. Beyond turning the foreign exchanges slightly 
in favour of sterling, and helping to check any realizations 
of British Government stocks which may have been taking 
place in connexion with the withdrawal of European funds 
invested in this country, this week’s Continental news had 
little effect on prices. Uncertainty, however, had its inevit- 
able effect of intensifying the inactivity of markets already 
pre-disposed to slackness by the approach of Christmas and 
the New Year. Apart from the ever-present possibility 
that relatively small disagreements in Europe may have 
important political and financial repercussions, the caution 
which the Stock Exchange displays vis-a-vis the Continent 
can be justified on immediate trade considerations. 'The great 
majority of variable dividend securities depend ultimately 
on international trade expansion for a resumption of dividends 
or an increase in existing distributions, and political as well 
as economic stability is one of the first essentials of an im- 
provement in international commerce. Inactivity on_ the 
Stock Exchange is thus logical when fresh evidence of political 
unsettlement is forthcoming. 
* * * * 
Empire CopreR PRODUCTION. 

This week’s meeting of the Rhokana Corporation was 
notable for a lucid explanation of the aims of the directors 
of the undertaking, and for the unanimous approval given 
by shareholders to the proposals to raise additional capital 
by the public offer for sale of 1,500,000 53 per cent. Redeem- 
able Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each at 21s. per 
share. Discussing the policy of the Board, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
the Chairman, gave reasons why, with an operating profit 
of £614,412 for the past year, and liquid resources amounting 
to £1,350,7638, the directors were not proposing a dividend. 
He pointed out that the undertaking, which is developing 
an immensely valuable copper area within the British Empire, 
is definitely under-capitalized in relation to its operations, 
and had to use profits either as working capital or to provide 
for expansion. Rhokana, and its allied interests, have 
huge resources of ore, which can be mined and treated ata 
very low cost, and Sir Auckland reminded shareholders that 
the demand for copper is growing,.and that England is 
consuming more today than it did in the boom years, because 
it can be obtained cheaply. 

* * * * 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

Although the Rhokana directors have adopted the policy 
of.only producing what they can sell, they feel it necessary 
to put themselves into a position to produce more, because 
more will be wanted. There will be general agreement with 
Sir Auckland’s statement that while the price of copper is at 
present too low, it would be a mistake to seek too high a 
price, which might check consumption. Regarding current 
reports of steps to effect an arrangement on production between 
the world’s copper interests to avoid accumulation of stocks, 
the Rhokana Chairman expressed willingness on the part of 
the Corporation to co-operate with other producers, providing 
that the terms of co-operation were reasonable from the 
point of view of Rhokana shareholders. In view of the 
potentialities of its interests, and the low production costs 
which it enjoys, the Rhokana and its allied concerns should 
be in a very strong position in any international copper 
discussions, 





———— 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 116 


By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution 0 thi: , 

crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword = a 

should be received not later than first post on T'uesday. No envelopes will be Opened 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. he nai 

of the winner will be published in our next issue.] ad 
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20 21 
22 23 424 | 25 26 
27 28 29 
30 31 32 33 
34 
ACROSS 5. In the heart of some, in the 
1. Bandage before and after mouth of all, 
the sporting contest if 6. Always in the opposition. 
this is strained. 7. With heartless men, oration 


will achieve this. 
. Think more than leap in 


8. Lowest ebb of wit ? 
11. One of the above. 
14. A famous Danish courtier. confusion. 

16 rev. If it’s game, pluck is 9 rev. You will find this kind 
necessary. ae of ‘‘ dear” at Christmas, 
17. If you had to inveigh 10, Take the head of 1 down 
against, lack of an ounce mix with this, for . 
would give private room popular dish ‘ 
18. “Odes are mine”—as a : ; 
dictator might say if he -. Huminote. 
dates tile 13. Side opposite the distaff, 
eas 15. Perhaps experience of its 
20. I ecry so in days (anaqg.). first portion made it 


oo 


22. ‘‘ One needs, etc.,” if I may stingy. 

fai aa 19. What the devil is of 23. 

27. Process of casting off con- 2i. —_, ba weed-flavoured 
—. 23. Exist the other way round, 


29. Without this in every stable, 
milk would be useless. 

30. Though possessed by all, 

} ; 26 

many like to assume it. d thi 

31. Dickens waxed poetical 98 ory : an 
ahead: i. 28. oot of Roman anger. 

32. Music much favoured 33. State of the Union. 
though in the end it 
amounts to nothing. 

34. Use of a signal conveyance, 


DOWN 

1. Reverse of a religious zealot. 

2. “One post-script, editor, 
before I cross it” (two 
words). 

3. 31 on a Christmas pudding 
would be this. 

4. Partly found in the Sahara, 
with half an idea. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 115 is Miss W. Haybum, 
6 Victor Road, Bradford, Yorks. 


25. Annoy with this and a 
modern one. 


- An American  policemay 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 115 














LAMLEY & CO., 
1 to 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
A VISIT FO 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP 
will render the task of choosing books comparatively 
easy. If still in doubt, we can supply a Book Token. 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 





We remain open until 6 p.m. on Saturday, Dec. 15th. 








TELEPHONE : KENSINGTON 1276. 
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TOWN & ae 


MANOR FIELDS: 
PUTNEY HEATH 


COUNTRY 


| 1/6 per line 


Houses and Propetties 
For Sale ot To Let 


4.T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 

Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 

(Phone: Crawley 328.) 























—__ 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938.) 
¥. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
BETTER USE OF LEISURE 


AT WELWYN, a deliberately-planned small town 
$0 minutes King’s Cross, leisure time is saved because 

















FLATS adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the 
most beautiful development in London. 
lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. 


Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
Builder Owners : 


MANOR FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15 








COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 
TENNIS COURTS. 
GARAGES, ETC. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


PHONE: PUTNEY 2156 


Flats face 


JOHN LAING & SON, LTD. 














all the sports, amusements, meeting-places, dance-halls, 


— 





&., as well as the open country, are within 5 or 10 








minutes of any house. A uniquely healthy and mentally 
vigorous community is the natural result. You may 

rent a house from £42 to £120, buy from £335 to £2,300, As ge OO 
or take a plot and build. A.B.C. Guide from 8. P. ? se ie 
HOWARD, Prstate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


EAST SUSSEX. 


Really charming Country Property on high ground near 





Burwash. Close to R.C. Church, 1} miles Main Line} FREEHOLD HOUSE with COTTAGE, containing 18 
2 Rooms, Bathroom, Water, Gas and Electric Light. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent Walled- in garden and cricket field. Keys and photo- 


Station. Character house with large rooms of good pitch. 


water and lighting. Garage. Buildings, 14 acres. Tennis 

and Croquet Lawns. Perfect order. £3,500. Freehold gages See 
with possession.—Full particulars and photos from the 
Agents, E. WATSON & SONS, Estate Agents, Heathfield. 








WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


NURSING HOME, SCHOOL OR 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 
NEAR TO THE NORTH FORELAND borough, rich in oak beams and rafters ; 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN AND Co., as above. 


Telephone : 
Kens. 0026-7, 





SUSSEX 
A CHARMING SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, near Crow- 
5 Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, 3 Rec., Bath, Garage and useful out- 
buildings. Electric Light, Main Gas and Water: & 
ACRES. 
PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended, 
WHITEMAN AND CO., as above. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

: Por fuls particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 











“THIS GREAT SERVICE 
THE LIFE-BOATS” 


“I appeal,’ says the Prince of Wales, “‘ to the men and 
women of our Empire to give generously in support of 
this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Lae 


One million 5/- are needed every year, What can you afford 
as your share? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lite-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Lr.Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., . 


Tur EARL oF HARROWBY, 
Secretary. 


Iloncrary Treasurer. 














Special Christmas Appeal. 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1. 


Parone 1 == ARCHBISHOP OF C jt Peau. 
ARCHBISHOP OF YOR 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WAL Ks, 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 

THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing to the 

poorer Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the Colonies, their 
Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or 
other temporary distress. 
The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases brought 
before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely by the 
WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a marked 
increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the needs. Gifts 
of Clothing a every description are also most gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 56,000 cases of clerical distress. 

Secretary—CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N. 

Bankers—WESTMINSTER BANK LTD., Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 





























Tea \L acceptable 
rm PUGS cae 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyll, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 554”, fringed ends. 

HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 

from 21/= to 42/-. 


Send for coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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line charged as a line. 


6 inseriions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent onl 


_ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
y to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


BONA FIDE STATEMENT.—Last week I took out 
of pledge some silver, paying the pawnbroker £20 
piece and interest, and £15 surplus to the pledger. 
onger ago we paid a P.B. £999 principal and interest 
for jewels on the last day of grace for redemption, and 
handed the pledger a surplus of over £2,000. Can we so 
act for you?—GEo. Farrow, assisted by W. E. 
Hurcomb, Carlton House, 11D Regent Street, Piccadilly 
Circus, 8.W.1. Whi. 7261 


e IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is the shave of the 

j BALL RAZOR. A most useful present is the 
new patent ‘‘ BALL RAZOR,” smooth and delightful, 
it rolls over the face on its large spheres when in use. 
Any Dealer will supply it, or direct from *‘ THE BALL 
Razor,” 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. Price 12s. 6d. 


KADERS iuvceresved in internationa: affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
mvited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
Arlington St.,S.W.1. for particulars of that organization. 

















WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


2 fi gh at home in comfort, one’s thoughts turn to 
wa) the gentle poor. 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 
appeals earnestly for LEGACIES, DONATIONS and 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for support of 360 ladies and 
gentlemen. 
Amount required every week, £250. 

Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.I., C.1.E., Chairman, 

J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 

C. M. FINN, Secretary 











75 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 


AND WANTED 
Or LIVERPOOL. 





"ist 

9 Panes 0 

LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

A Head-Master will shortly be required for the 
Liverpool Institute High School fo: Boys. 

The salary offered is £1,250 per annum less the ruling 
deduction of 5 per cent. 

Forms of application together with further particulars 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNORS 
at 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 1. 

December 3rd, 1934. 


FRENCH ‘Translations, Typewriting, Duplicacuing.— 
Miss A., 210 Willesden Lane, N.W. 6. (Wil. 0598 ) 


AKROGATE (LADIES) 








COULLEUE 


‘he Council invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at the begin- 
ning of the Summer Term 1935. Candidates must ho!d 
a degree or equivalent and must be members of the 
Church of England. Salary with residence £750 p.a., 
rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000.—Applica- 
tions, accompanied by three testimonials and the names 
of three referees, should be made to the SECRETARY, 
The Schools Trust, Thames House, Millbank, London, 
S.W_ 1, before December 31st. 1934. 





I EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 1935. 
4 


Application is invited for (1) Fellowships or (2) Grants 
fn aid of research. The Fellowships or Grants are 
intended for senior workers who are prevented from 
carrying out research work by routine duties or pressure 
of other work. 

The duration of the grants will not normally extend 
over more than two years and the amount will depend 
on the nature of the research and the circumstances of 
the applicant. Any subject which may add to human 
knowledge may be proposed for a Fellowship but 
preference is given to subjects in Which other provision 
for research is inadequate. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Dr. L. HADEN GuEST, Leverhulme Research 
Fellowships, Union House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. 1. (Telephone: National 6701). 

Applications must be received on or before March Ist, 
1935. Awards will be announced in July and the 
Fetlowships or grants will date from September Ist, 1935. 





3 healed Y OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, 


The Council of the University invites applications for 
the Chair of English Language and Literature, vacant 
by the retirement of Professor E. de Selincourt. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, together with references or other credentials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him 
not later than February 11th, 1935. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should 
enter upon his duties on October Ist next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

Cc. G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary. 

Edmund Street, Birmingham, 38. 


The PERFECT PAIR ! 
The 
best in 
the World 


The “Eclipse” Razor 
is designed to give the 
best results with any 
make of blade, but if 
used with an “Eclipse” 
Super Blade it ensures 
perfection and comfort 
in shaving hitherto 
unobtainable. 


Stocked by Boot’s, T. 
Timothy White's, Talerh 
Chemists, Hai 


MAGNET 
IN THE 

HANDLE 
TO PICK UP 
BLADES 


RAZORS 
7/6 & 5/- 
Blades 
5 forl’8 


h ele. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


JAMES NEILL &CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


F106 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


as 

IRKBECK COLLEGR 
(University of London). “7 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., FI¢ 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer. 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Scieace and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non. 
University Students. Studentships to the value of Over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For fylj 
— apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College 
‘etter Lane, E.C. 4. ‘ 


Tey 


AND 








F.O., Consular, Home Civil, I.C.S., ‘a 
1934: 46 Successful Candidates, including 
1st place 4 Services. 
2nd place 4 Services. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JAN. 9t4, 1935, 


——__—___., 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 


AVIES'S, 5 & 7 Sussex Place, W.2. Padi. 3351/2, 
3., &, 





The Appointments Bureau is available to all Pupils; 
free of charge, throughout their Secretarial career, 

For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, F.LS.A., st, 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C, 2, 





WORK, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leader 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoner, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, 4c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates. — Ful 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL 











DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Four Open Scholarships of the annual value of £80 
each tenable for three to five years at the above College 
will be awarded in May, 1935. Candidates must be 
under the age of 19 on October Ist, 1935, and must 





produce evidence of exceptional artistic ability. The 
College has departments of Architecture, Desiga, 


Painting and Sculpture. Scholarships of £120 to £450 
in value are open to advanced students for post-Diploma 
work and travel abroad. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh 3. The last day for receiving applica- 
tions is January 31st, 1935. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


i OOLS 
ry TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


ND THE WORL 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Giasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 
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a BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 





are trained in this College to become teachers oj 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gyn- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—for 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming.  Girlsar 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





S?: PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Large airy Residence 
b House standing in seven acres of private grounds 
within three minutes of School. —— Apply Mis 
CUNNINGHAM, Bute House, Brook Green, London, W.. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coat 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staf. 
Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YUSTAV HOLST MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
¥ A Scholarship, valued at £30 a year for 3 years, ! 
offered for next term at Ottershaw College for a boy 





13 to 14} years. Violin or Viola.—Ap;ly to tle 

HEADMASTER, Ottershaw College, Chertsey, Surrey. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 50-80 guineas 


examination in March. Leighton Park is a Quake 
Public School. Special stress is laid on physical trainin, 
social and international interests and Scouting. The 
is an exceptional equipment for the right use of leisut 
time. No O.T.C.—Apply to the Heapmaster, E. 5 
Castle, M.A. (Oxon). 





T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examim 
b_tion will be held on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 19% 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and seve 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 mi) 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient. meri 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are al! 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitio™ 
of £25 for sons of Officers of the Royal Navy and Roy# 
Marines, active and retired. Further information may te 





obteined from the Bursar, St. Edward's School, Oxiol 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ec. 


{TERARY Typewtz., Trans., &c., promptly executed 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d.per"1,000.— 
MissN. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westeliff-on-Sea 








YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication, Terms by arrangeme nt’ 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C. 





TURITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENI 


INsTI™UTE Dept. 85D) Palace Gate. Ws 








MEDICAL 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. S, HEATON, 
(Sloane 3697.) 














ART EXHIBITIONS 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
R ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLI 
195. Piecadilly, W. 
Admission 1s. Closing December 22nd. 





PAINTERS, 


Daily 10—5. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE . 
YOLD, JEWELS, DIAMONDS Urgentry Required.— 


Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD, OLD 
JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, Bracelets 
Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates, Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate, &e. Large or small quantities. Cast 
or offer at once. —-BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond Stree 
(facing Brook Street), London, W.1. Mayfair 0651. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
GIFT.—A_ REAL PEARL 


a* EVERLASTING 
NECKLET for £6 6s. We offer a REAL CUT- 
QURED PEARL NECKLET, length 18 inches, the 
reduct of the living oyster, of fine quality and orient, 
Meluding GENUINE DPAMOND CLASP, for £6 6s. 
USUAL PRICE £14 14s. Selection upon request.— 
REAL CULTURED PEARL CO., Ltd., (Dept 8), 
14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 6623. 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
tequest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements te the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectdtor. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach Zhe Spectator Offices. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :-—2}°% for 6 inser- 





tions, 5°% for 13, 7}°% for 26 and 10% for 52. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 


universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.— HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
AUTUMN RESIDENCE. 
- HUNTLY, 





AND WINTER 





BISHOPS’ TEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH. 
Nisstabliched 1878. 





Offers special advantages of EcoNomMy, CoMForRT and 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT BATHS. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
SECRETARY, 


ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Hild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
yy DINBU RGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


v Crescent. Tgms. : ‘* Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians 


Saal YOURSELVES in English Country. 





Ask or Dese: me Li st ( (: 3d. “post free) of L8O INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PE op LE’S RE aa = HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

193 REGENT 


P. R. H. St. te Ss HOUSE 


STREET, WwW. 


» DED., 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
Ss quarters, situate xd in the loveliest parts of Surre y.— 
Apply for List * S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St- 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 


jour IAN 






by the beautiful modern 
20,039 ton Cruising 
Liner “DUCHESS OF 
ATHOLL.” A magnifi« 
cent ship—large, grace- 
ful, charminglyfurnished 
—Ballroom, Swimming 
Pool etc. - 

FIRST CLASS ONLY 













ss. DUCHESS OF -ATHOLL |” 


Here is a delightful Cruise for Gibraltar 
discerning people: e, vee 

that explores the old and the | . ; 
new+-the aritiquities of GREECE, ' Tripoli 
PALESTINE, TURKEY and $ 
EGYPT—a _ Cruise. that sails» Athens 
through the — and 

visits the Golden Horn. l 

“ DUCHESS OF ATHOLL” is pearl = 
an up-to-date ship with a (Cons _— 
proud reputation for Comfort, 

Cuisine and . Service. Single Bosphorus 
and double bedrooms—many¢ Fale 

with private bathor en’ suite. Haifa 


Spacious Promenade, Sports 
and Sun Decks. 


Limited Membership. 


(For Palestine 
and Egypt) 


From Liverpool Feb. 21. Port Said 
; Minimum 
Duration: Rate: Malta 
28 DAYS 45 GNS. Algiers 


OTHER SPLENDID DUCHESS CRUISES 
First-Class SPRING Cruises by “* DUCHES steam- 
[ships ‘to the Mediterranean, Atlantic ae, West 
Africa, etc., leaving Mar. 16, Mar. 23, April 6, April 16. 
Our new. Handbook, of Spring Cruises is now- ready— 
may we send you @ copy? 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere 











a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES in boxes, 20 Ibs. cooking 4s., dessert 5s, 6d, 
c.p. 100 miles and 4d. per 100 over.—J. B. 
c HEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Suffolk. 








{INEST SCOTCH LAMB.—Sent direct from farm 

to your railway station, car. paid. Quarter, 
half or whole carcase. Full particulars on receipt of 
postcard. — A. RANKIN, Hairshawhead, Strathaven, 
Lanarkshire. 





N ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
} is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 83. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 


In tins 2s. 4d., 
Sy inland post, 2s. 10d., 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 
Oats only and makes delicious porridge. 3} lb. 

ls. 6d., 7 Ib. 28. 6d., 10 Ib. 38. 6d., post paid. Special 
quotations for larger quantities. “—Rost. WALLS & 
SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





MAS best Turkeys, 12/6, 15/- to largest £1 5s. 
Z cocks ; fatted Geese 10/- ea. All tariff and postage 
paid here. Parcels duty free—Nors DoNnoGutk, The 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 














-THE WORLDS CREATEST HOBBY 


WRITE FOR FREE LISTS & SUGGESTIONS 


STANLEY GIBBONS L= 


DEPTS. 21+391 STRAND-LONDON-WC2 


CINEMAS 
ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2981 








Brilliant French version of | VICTOR HUGO'S great 


lassic 
“LES MISERABLES” (A) 
with HARRY BAUR, 
and “ EVERGREEN” (A) 


Special Children’s Programmes every Sat., 11 a.m.-12.30. 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
RAIMU in CHARLEMAGNE (A). 








FLAT TO 


ae ge sunny, airy flat. Lady wishes 
to share, 


or would let large bed-sitting room ; 
5 minutes Kentish Town tube. Terms moderate— Box M.S. 


SHARE 








‘RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BANGOR (N. eee o ASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTIT as DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. At “a AN W ATER. as SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLE NHED 
—ROYAL CRESC ENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE.. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOL A HtOTE L. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY AR 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonde ee “Renee 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARM 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROC HAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 





DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 


—PARK 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENE 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). ny iG MOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH— (Perths). LOCHRAN Foc H 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON ee ERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon),—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LOCH AWE gy H AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
TTHAGK BRAY. Gt. a St., 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES 
Rd., S.W.7 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARits, 
MANCHESTER.— ay DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDL 
MONMOUTH. eR EAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTE _ 
—STATION HOTE 
PAR (Cornw all).—ST. AU at ELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—_ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).— Pr RWICK 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch on — 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—L ot gla ARMS 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (anr.). ae AW KSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE & otlind).—FLODIGA RRY. 
SOUT RT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk). —GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough C ommon.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopste ignton).—HUNTL wa 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL 
TORQUAY. pant ht COURT PRIVATE. 
ae 


orn Ss. 


ARMS & GOLP 


W.C. 1. 
sta 102 Cromwell 


HYDRO 


BAY. 








OSLIN HA 
WARWICK. —TORD ‘LEY CESTER. 
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The Challenge to 
Democracy 


By C. DELISLE Burns. 5s. “An interest- 
ing attempt to uphold democracy by re- 
stating it in more positive terms than the 


traditional ones.’’—Spectator. 


= George Allen & Unwin Ltd _ 


Social Judgment 

What is 
How does it come into 
What is its 


the 


By GraHaM WALLAS. _ 5s. 
Social Judgment? 
What is its history? 
These 
questions discussed here 


Graham Wallas. 


being ? 
some of 


by 


importance > are 


Professor 


[December 14, 1934, 
ai = 

















The Press in England 


By Kurt Von STUTTERHEIM. 8s. 6d. 
The author, who is London Correspondent 
for an important German newspaper, here 
gives a full account of the history of the 
English Press from its early days up to 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook. 








Industrial Art 
Explained 


By JoHN Gtioac. Illustrated. 5s. This 
attractive book contains a short history of 
industrial art, and explains what it is and 
its effects on our everyday life. It includes 
some excellent photographs and drawings. 


Sex and Revolution 
By Atec Craic. 4s. 6d. “Several of 


the most important controversial problems 
of modern life are lucidly discussed in this 
forceful exposition of what is the present 
position in the realm of sexual ethics.” 
—Aberdeen Press. 





Middlesex—Old 


and New 


Illustrated by the 
‘““A pleasant reminder 


By Martin S. Briccs. 
6d. 


of the fascinating things that are still to be 


author. 8s. 


found in the county.”—J/ndependent. 





Artists in Uniform 
By Max EastmMan. 7s. 6d. “Mr. 


E.astman’s record illuminates plainly enough 
the immense and tragic strain of these 
ideological disputes upon the creative artist 
in Soviet Russia. . . . The facts he presents 
in this volume deserve serious consideration.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 








Tendencies of the 


Modern Novel 


By HucH WaLpo.e, Luict PIRANDELLO, 
D. S. Mirsky, Jacop WASSERMANN, 
V.S. PritcHetTt, HamisH MILes, ERIK 
MESTERTON, MILTON WALDMAN. Edited 
by H. R. Westwood. 3s. 6d. “An 
admirable guide to the modern novel.” 
—News Chronicle. 


Nursery Schools in 
italy 


By G. Lomparpbo-Rapice. Introduction 
by Dr. Susan Isaacs. Translated by 
M. C. Glasgow. Illustrated. 6s. “* This 
small book will give pleasure to everyone 
in England concerned with the education 
of little children.”—Journal of Education. 








A History of Food Adul- 
teration and Analysis 


History of 
This is an interest- 


By Freperick A. FIbey. 
Science Library. 10s. 
ing book based on historical manuscripts and 
long-forgotten records. It contains some 
curious information about old methods of 


food-testing. 
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